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German Principles for Selection of 
Children’s Books 
Alice M. Jordan, Boston public library, Boston, 
. Mass. 

With the thoroughness that character- 
izes all her educational methods, Ger- 
many has, in recent years, developed a 
system of weighing children’s books 
which is unapproached by us in Amer- 
ica, either through the libraries or 
schools. 

From the days when Martin Luther 
in his letter to the mayors and alder- 
men of all cities, proposed in behalf of 
children’s education “that no cost nor 
pains should be spared to procure good 
libraries in suitable buildings, espe- 
cially in the large cities that are able 
to afford it” (Painter), through the 
Pestalozzian reform of the 18th cen- 
tury, to the present elaborate system 
of state supervision and continuation 
schools, ‘the subject of education has 
received unremitting attention. The 
special manifestation of this effort for 
right training, which is of interest here, 
dates from 1893, when the Jugend- 
schriften-Warte, a monthly paper de- 
voted to the criticism of children’s 
books, was started in Berlin. 

An exhaustive account of the works 
of the German committees for the se- 
lection of children’s books appeared in 
the Library Association Record for Feb- 
ruary, 1907. But inasmuch as this peri- 
odical is not easily accessible to many 
children’s librarians, it seems worth 
while to outline the principles which 
control the choice of children’s books 
made by the union of committees. 
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In 1906 there were 78 local commit- 
tees throughout the German empire. It 
isthe task of these committees to sift 
the yearly output of juvenile literature, 
rejecting the wholly worthless and com- 
menting upon the remainder. As a re- 
sult of their united labors a list is pub- 
lished at Christmas time recommending 
a limited number of books to the atten- 
tion of parents and teachers. Certain 
of our libraries render a similar serv- 
ice each year to a more restricted cli- 


entéle. For the German lists are given 
practically free distribution and are 
scattered through the length and 


breadth of the country. 

It is not the librarian in Germany, 
however, but the teacher who leads in 
this overseeing of children’s reading. 
The public library there is classed as 
the agency to take charge of children 
who are beyond the school age. For 
those who are still in school the teacher 
is the natural guardian of reading. We 
may question, perhaps, whether a 
school-room library in so military a 
country as Germany could ever permit 
the easy informality with which we are 
familiar in a children’s room here. But, 
though we may differ as to leadership, 
there is no doubt that the precepts 
aimed to assist German teachers may 
prove also valuable to American libra- 
rians. 

In establishing a basis for scientific 
criticism of juvenile literature, two 
books of recent publication seem to have 
been most useful. These are both by 
the editor of the Jugendschriften- 
Warte, Heinrich Wolgast of Hamburg. 
The first one, Das FElend unserer Ju- 
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gendliteratur—The wretchedness of our 
books for young people, went into the 
third edition in rgo5. It contains much 
material which is worthy the thought- 
ful consideration of those who are 
about to write a new story for children. 
The keynote lies in the reiterated 
statement that a child’s story book 
should be a work of art, complete in 
itself. As such it cannot be a produc- 
tion especially provided for children 
and with an interest for them alone, 
but must be equally readable for older 
people. Wolgast quotes to substantiate 
this claim a paradox by Theodor Storm, 
“Wenn du ftir die Jugend schreiben 
willst, so darfst du nicht fiir die Jugend 
schreiben,” a paradox of the type of 
Punch’s famous advice to the about-to- 
be-married. We may roughly translate 
it—If you propose to write especially 
for young people, you mustn’t. 
Children’s books are to be considered 
always and under all conditions as a 
means of education; that is, education 
in the sense of conscious influence. 
They may be expected either to instruct 
or to uplift or to delight by artistic 
presentation. Reading as a source of 


amusement is regarded as_ unnatural 
to children, inasmuch as_ childhood’s 


normal recreation is to be found in ac- 
tivity. The reading child is the prod- 
uct of culture, and the child reading 
for amusement, the product of over- 
culture. A distinction is to be drawn, 
however, between the esthetic pleasure 
felt in a work of art and amusement. 
The cultivation of a refined literary 
taste should be made an object no less 
for the individual’s sake than for its 
effect upon the people at large. But 
in order to train in the matter of taste 
and discrimination, books which are 
works of art must be given the child, 
and, equally important, we must ex- 
clude from his attention the works of 
incompetent scribblers. 

From the recognition of the three 
objects of children’s books, to instruct, 
to uplift, to delight, follows the regard 
to be paid to the literary medium em- 


ployed for those writings which present 
instruction. Only men of science should 
attempt to offer scientific teaching, and 
this must not be done in the guise of 
a story. Here a crumb of information, 
there a crumb of action, gives neither 
esthetic pleasure nor learning. We are 
familiar with the results of reading 
such books, the child skipping all the 
“facts” and picking out the story, en- 
couraging the hasty turning from one 
book to another, which is all too com- 
mon, 

Further, the moralizing story is ob- 
jectionable ; there must be no effort at 
instruction in the work of art. Its in- 
fluence comes in another way, by sheer 
worth of its own, developing character 
and encouraging keen observation and 
imaginative power in proportion as 
these qualities are shown by the author. 

Now by this demand for only works 
of art for the story food of children we 
may not conclude that all works of art 
are equally fitted for their perusal. 
When the time is not ripe for the un- 
derstanding of a masterpiece it should 
be laid aside till a later period. -It 
should not be written over or written 
down to an immature mind which will 
have power to grasp it in its complete- 
ness in time. Nor, on the other hand, 
should a child be limited to only those 
books of which he has perfect com- 
prehension. 

Finally, whoever selects books for 
young people must have a care for his 
own literary culture and have read and 
made his own the masters of style. 

In the second book by Wolgast, 
Vom Kinderbuch, published in 1906, 
there are two chapters which are of 
special interest—one on the reading of 
young girls, “Backfische,” and the other 
on the illustration of children’s books. 

The author would allow girls to read 
anything, except “girls’ stories.” His 
objections to this brand of books are 
summarized in the following paragraph, 
translated from Vom Kinderbuch: 

A certain pedagogic principle rules 
these stories for girls. The reader is 
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to see herself in thought in the place 
of this or that character and is affected 
by its fate as if she experienced and 
endured all the feelings, moods and 
purposes of the chosen figure . . 
In this reference to themselves lies a 
great danger to young readers. The 
soul loses its harmlessness, its simple 
repose; it feels it must deal in destinies 
and sentiments and this flatters their 
shallow or sickly emotions. Never, 
through reading of this kind, does the 
soul plunge to the depths from which 
the ever-human springs, never lift it- 
self to the heights which expand the 
chest and fit us for the battle of life. 
Light amusements and feeble actions 
fill the lines of the characters in the 
story and the mind of the reader. And 
this in the years when she is ready and 
eager to pass over the heights and 
through the depths of being. Such 
reading artfully holds young people to 
the superficialities and vanities of life, 
filling their heads with the picture of an 
absurdly roseate or shadowy world. It 
is. manifest that the moral views are influ- 
enced the more by this false picture of 
the world the less they are fortified by 
strength of character or home training. 
What is worse, the fascinating ac- 
quaintance with a thoroughly artificial 
world undermines two elements of mo- 
rality. ,It kills the sense cf truth and 
puts in the place of the altruism, nat- 
ural at this age, a small egotism, not- 
withstanding all the well-meant exam- 
ples to the contrary. Fortunately, in 
most cases, life. unmercifully corrects 
the views thus gained and the ethical 
errors of such training, but this never 
happens without wounds and ugly scars; 
what has once controlled the spirit re- 
mains an influence through all life. 
These may be no different, after all, 
from the conclusions we hear at each 
library meeting where reading for chil- 
dren is discussed. Yet the assurance is 
heartening that in another great coun- 
trv, foremost in education, there exists 
this scholarly effort to raise the stand- 
ard of juvenile reading. It may never 
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be possible, or perhaps desirable, for us 
to acquire so much method in pre- 
scribing children’s reading, but we can 
certainly profit by the high ideals and 
sound principles governing the German 
system. 


Librarians and Architects 


So habitual has it become for libra- 
rians, in discussing library buildings 
and plans, to make wholesale criticisms 
of architects and to assume toward them 
an attitude of superior wisdom, that it 
is said, on the authority of one of the 
leading architectural firms of New York, 
that architects are coming to feel a griev- 
ance against the library profession and 
are somewhat loath to enter competi- 
tions for library buildings. Comment- 
ing on this situation, a librarian who has 
perhaps had as much to do with archi- 
tects and building plans as any in this 
country recently expressed to the writer 
the opinion that the attitude thus as- 
sumed by librarians was based chiefly on 
ignorance and narrowness and was likely 
to do both the library and the architec- 
tural profession a real injury. What 
ground there is for this feeling on the 
part of librarians, he said, is found in 
the defects of a few conspicuous build- 
ings, built at a time when the full de- 
mands to be made by the public upon 
the buildings were realized neither by 
librarians nor architects. Of late years, 
he said, architects have been studying 
with great care and minuteness the ec»- 
nomic and practical demands of library 
buildings, and as a whole are now far in 
advance, even in these matters, of the 
average librarian. From an experience 
gained on many building committees, by 
some of which buildings costing millions 
have been planned, he has come to the 
conclusion that the librarian, even in his 
own field of library economy, has much 
to learn from the professional architect. 
—Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


There are now more than twenty Es- 
peranto journals, and over 100,000 peo- 
ple speak the language.—E-rchange. 
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The Municipal Section of a Public 
Library* 
Gertrude Darlow, Public library, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Prior to 1890 very little had been writ- 
ten and but a languid interest was mani- 
fested in what are now burning ques- 
tions in regard to municipal affairs. 
Municipal business had scarcely in- 
truded upon the library shelves. Fifteen 
years ago when I entered the Los An- 
geles public library many subjects were 
entirely unrepresented. Since that time 
an immense body of literature dealing 
with civic problems has come into exist- 
ence and nothing is more remarkable 
than the small special collections which 
have grown up around each of the city 
activities that have in turn aroused at- 
tention. The best guide to this litera- 
ture is Dr Robert Brooks’ Bibliography 
of municipal problems and city condi- 
tions, published as the March, 1gor, is- 
sue of Municipal Affairs and further 
supplemented in the number issued in the 
winter of 1902. Indeed, Municipal Af- 
fairs itself is a storehouse of literature 
on these subjects and the volumes cov- 
ering the period from 1897 to 1902 are 
of extraordinary value to the student of 
the city problems and indispensable to 
libraries. Unfortunately Municipal Af- 
fairs ceased publication with the issue of 
1902-3. 

Another exceptionally valuable collec- 
tion of reports and discussions is to be 
found in Proceedings of the National 
municipal league, 1894-1906. For those 
interested in municipal problems from 
the standpoint of practical administra- 
tion The Municipal Journal and Engi- 
neer will be found a useful magazine. 

The value of such books and _peri- 
odicals can scarcely be overestimated. 
Municipal government must be largely 
a matter of experiment, and the more 
expert advice to be obtained the less 
probability is there of blunder and fail- 
ure. The city stands for organization. 
It is the center of the complex web of 


*Read before California library association, 
Nov. 14, 1907. 


national life and new problems and per- 
plexities are continually arising. 

The attempts made to deal with these, 
in many varying environments and un- 
der all manner of conditions, have re- 
sulted in a literature of considerable pro- 
portions with which every citizen should 
be acquainted and every public official 
familiar. Civic movements which once 
would have provoked ridicule are now 
hailed with enthusiasm and the develop- 
ment of a new local patriotism presents 
unlimited possibilities for usefulness. 

Josiah Strong in his Twentieth cen- 
tury city sets forth the theory that we 
shall become ultimately a nation of cities. 

In his view materialism dominates 
American life and shows itself strongest 
in centers of civilization and wealth. The 
paramount interest of the city therefore 
lies in the right development of the ordi- 
nary municipal activities, and since all 
are affected by these forces it is recog- 
nized that an adequate record of what 
others have attempted or achieved should 
be readily accessible in the public library. 

The municipal section is difficult to 
define. It embraces an immense range 
of topics and its scope is really un- 
bounded. That admirable series, The 
Citizen’s library of economics, politics 
and sociology, among its some 25 v. 
has. several dealing with such live 
issues as the American city, Municipal 
engineering and sanitation, American 
municipal progress, each compiled by a 
competent authority. 

Among the early contributions to the 
literature of municipalities were Shaw’s 
Municipal government in continental 
Europe and Municipal administration in 
Great Britain. Ten years ago we were 
all lost in awe and admiration of the 
felicity enjoyed by Glasgow, a kind of 
municipal Utopia and represented by a 
huge work entitled Glasgow, its munic- 
ipal organization and administration. A 
few extracts from its table of contents 
will show the various difficulties they 
had wrestled with and the branches of 
public service dealt with, more or less 
successfully—Municipal markets, Public 
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lighting, Public baths and washhouses, 
Gas and electricity, Health department, 
Inspection and prevention of disease. 

But we no longer need to seek counsel 
abroad. Men of courage and capacity 
have grappled with the problems at home 
and a host of writers such as Charles 
Zueblin, Frank Goodnow, Delos Wilcox, 
and many others, have each put forth 
books necessary to every student of the 
welfare of his home city. A must no- 
table accession to these.ranks and one 
which will appeal strongly to local opin- 
ion is The better city, by the Rev Dana 
Bartlett of Los Angeles. He writes of 
what he knows, and his table of con- 
tents would make a good working out- 
line for any municipality, and the whole 
volume is eminently practical, yet in- 
spired also by glimpses of that vision 
without which the people perish. 

Public officials intrusted with public 
affairs need to be informed along the 
line of their special responsibility ; and 
since few are able to purchase for home 
consumption the books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines and reports which make up the 
sum total of theory and experiment, it 
is the province and privilege of the pub- 
lic library to supply information which 
is needed to supplement good intentions 
and honest effort. 

Every library should endeavor to se- 
cure such municipal literature as may 
be had for the asking. Annual reports 
of other cities, special reports, such as 
those of the health offices, park commis- 
sioners, street superintendents—indeed, 
any and every example of civic activity 
elsewhere should be applied for and care- 
fully preserved as pamphlets or bound 
as books. If a new charter is to be 
framed, in the library should be found 
specimen charters of other municipali- 
ties, doubtless constructed after much 
discussion and deliberation. These can- 
not be overlooked or disdained, even if 
we only learn from them what to omit. 

When a project of the magnitude of 
the Owens river water supply is under- 
taken the library should be able to fur- 
nish books up to date and modern upon 


every phase and detail of engineering 
connected therewith. Special lists should 
be posted showing what the library has 
pertaining to such construction works, 
and scrapbooks should be made from lo- 
cal and outside newspapers which give 
valuable descriptions of similar enter-- 
prises. Nowadays invention and inge- 
nuity move with such giant strides, even 
the most skilled must acknowledge the 
need of every clue to plan and practice. 

The library should also circulate books 
on public health and hygiene, treaties on 
meat inspection, food adulterations, the 
examinations of dairies, milk tests, 
chemical analysis and all the ever-in- 
creasing details which are included ‘in 
the supervision of the health office. If 
an epidemic appears, the library ought to 
be able to’supply works by the best au- 
thorities on the most satisfactory man- 
ner of meeting the emergency. Books 
upon isolation hospitals, sanatoriums, in- 
fection and immunity, nursing, and so 
on, will serve a very useful purpose at 
all times, 

Not many years ago our library did 
not contain a volume on cement or con- 
crete construction. But simultaneously 
with the buildings has arisen the litera- 
ture on the subject, and today we can 
offer a dozen manuals to equip an in- 
spector of buildings, or to enable an ap- 
plicant to pass an examination for such 
a position, 

Libraries should strive to acquire a 
file of rules governing civil service in 
cther cities, with forms of entry and 
specimen questions.: A civil service ex- 
amination brings up scores of people in 
search of books relating to practical ca- 
reers. Works on surveying, engineer- 
ing, civil, mechanical and electrical, van- 
ish temporarily from the shelves and 
surely the study of these books will ulti- 
mately give the city more capable and 
efficient servants, since municipal offi- 
cers, unlike poets, are made and not 
born. 

The question of good roads should 
be answered in some measure by infor- 
mation supplied by experienced men, in 
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books treating of street improvements, 
roads and pavements, highway construc- 
tion, or paving materials. The library 
should also add volumes upon street 
cleaning, removal of refuse, garbage, in- 
cineration, sewage and drainage and al- 
lied topics. 

Of almost equal importance is the 
manifestation of activity in the direction 
of beautifying and ornamenting our 
cities. From consular representatives 
abroad, material may be obtained, illus- 
trating the public works carried out in 
large European cities, which may be 
adopted to advantage in our own towns. 

Los Angeles has at present the priv- 
ilege of the advice of Charles Robinson, 
whose excellent works on Modern civic 
art and The improvement of towns and 
cities each library should possess. His 
presence will doubtless stimulate the in- 
terest felt in the artistic side of city life. 
The study, in books of foreign travel, 
of the parks, gardens, landscape archi- 
tecture and statuary, of other older cities, 
must move us to envy and emulation 
and to the acquisition of the best and 
most recent literature treating upon this 
attractive and delightful phase of munici- 
pal activity. 

The mayor of Los Angeles has created 
the office of city forester and the library 
can be of service in this direction also, 
for there is an array of volumes treating 
of trees and practical forestry in great 
variety. We hope to see many new 
trees introduced and the needless sacri- 
fice of those we already possess averted. 

Allied to these projects is the move- 
ment for public playgrounds, which af- 
fords another opportunity to prove the 
usefulness of the public library. Books 
are supplied to and distributed by those 
in charge. The reading habit is insen- 
sibly acquired by boys and girls who have 
no natural inclination toward this form 
of recreation, and better citizens will re- 
sult from such intelligent control and 
direction. 

I need scarcely allude to the depend- 
ence of the public schools upon the pub- 
lic library. Hundreds of teachers and 
scholars alike find here avenues leading 


to wider knowledge and deeper culture. 
If we had no other share in the con- 
cerns of the city, this municipal section 
alone would justify our existence. 

The library is no longer to be consid- 
ered a luxury for leisure hours, but an 
active factor, a working partner in the 
municipal firm. If in any respect our re- 
sources fall short, let the demand be 
made more insistent, let each official in 
every department make his need known 
and felt, and every library and librarian 
will strive to meet the situation with all 
available information. In addition to 
our books, we should have indexes to 
current periodicals, which keep contin- 
ually abreast of the times. Few, indeed, 
are the magazines nowadays which ig- 
nore the engrossing public questions. 
The Outlook, The Independeni—even 
the staid Atlantic—contain ideas, sug- 
gestions and clues which may be _fol- 
lowed up. 

Heads of circulating and reference de- 
partments should be alert and endeavor 
to forestall the public need. 

Bulletins frequently posted, showing 
carefully gathered material upon topics 
of present or future interest, will arouse 
the man in the street to a sense of his 
share in the municipal section. When 
the small boy comes up, who is to take 
part in a debate upon Municipal owner- 
ship, let the attendant remember he will 
some day be a voter, possibly even an 
official, and see that he gets a book 
which will make the subject a thing of 
real importance to him. 

If the municipal section of the public 
library be wisely stocked and well used, 
that terrible indictment of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, The shame of the cities, will have 
no successor. . 

Giving more than as many thousands 
each day as there are days in the twelve- 
month, 1907 has set a new high water 
mark for the twentieth century’s gifts 
to uplifting causes. During the year 
$121,356,973 has been given away for 
this purpose and of this amount $2.- 
132,000 has been given to libraries. 
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Place of the Library in the Social 
Life of a Small Town ~ 


Lucy Lee Pleasants, !ibrarian, Menasha, Wis. 


The word social has so long been 
associated with dismal church functions, 
with pink teas and monkey dinners 
that it has been somewhat degraded 
from its original signification; but if, 
as Webster defines it, it really means 
human association for mutual pleasure 
and profit, then surely the library 
should be the center of it all, and not 
only the center, but the circumference, 
for it should be common ground for 
the churches, for politics and for all 
those cliques and factions who do not 
get along any too well together else- 
where. It should be the basis of lit- 
erary clubs and the fairy godmother 
of the schools. It used to be thought 
that the mission of the library was di- 
rected especially to the mind, but this 
I am inclined to question, its appeal to 
the higher mental faculties having been 
so thoroughly sugar-coated by sundry 
pleasant modern devices. 

We all know how the purely intel- 
lectual volumes, which have been 
bought out of respect for tradition, 
stand apologetically upon the shelves, 
gathering dust from year to year. Some 
day, perhaps, an enterprising person 
may take Kant’s Critique of pure rea- 
son and publish it with humorous com- 
mentary and delightful illustrations. 
Then indeed it might compete with 
St Elmo or challenge popularity with 
Beverly of Graustark. 

When we read of the dim silence and 
seclusion of the libraries of the past 
and smell, in fancy, the musty tomes 
which entomb the wisdom of the ages, 
we rejoice that our library of to- 
day is a more gladsome thing. We re- 
joice that little children come to us for 
their earliest reading books. We are 
glad that the girls come to us for sug- 
gestions for Hallowe’en and Valentine 
parties, the hostess for her menu and 
the quotations for her dinner cards, the 
projector of tableaux and private theat- 
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ricals for the play she needs and the 
plates for the costumes. 

If the library is not the center of the 
social life of the small town, something 
must be wrong with either the library 
or the town, and the librarian should 
set herself to work to find out what is- 
the matter. She cannot, of course, in- 
vite the frivolous to dances in the read- 
ing-room, nor can she devote any of her 
alcoves to the uses of bridge, but she 
can be resourceful and_ public-spirited, 
she can be hospitable to committees, she 
can represent her library at social func- 
tions and make friends for it in many 
adroit ways. Moreover, by reading and 
keeping an alert mind, she can acquire 
a number of ideas which people will 
be glad to adopt. 

If it is the town that is at fault, the 
question is a little more serious, for 
it is hard to draw the line between be- 
ing too nice and not being nice enough. 
If the library lets itself down to some 
of its patrons it fails in its mission of 
drawing them upward, if it is too for- 
mal and correct, it acquires the unfor- 
tunate reputation of being select and 
so may frighten some timid Miss Muffet 
away. 

I know a library where society meets 
upon the upper floor and philanthropy 
in the basement. This arrangement was 
not made to degrade the moral virtues, 
but in order that the Christmas baskets 
for the poor might be packed more con- 
veniently. Better so than that these 
civic bodies should not meet at the li- 
brary at all. If I were to build a 
library I would build one with a great 
many small rooms that were always 
bright and cozy. I should have one 
for the boys’ club and one for the 
women’s club, one for the story-hour 
and one for games on winter evenings, 
one for committees and one for conver- 
sation—not idle chatter and gossip, but 
the kind which is said to be a lost art— 
the kind that Cowper was thinking of 
when he wrote 
Sacred interpreters of human thought, 
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How few respect or use thee cs they 
ought ; 
Words learned by rote a parrot may 
rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse— 
This higher sort of conversation it 
should be the librarian’s mission to en- 
courage and promote, instead of ,stand- 
ing ever like a statue of silence with 
her finger on her lip. When I read of 
the French salon and of the great fabric 
of polite society which grew out of the 
drawing-room of the Hotel Rambouil- 
let I feel that some such mission might 
be fulfilled by devoting at least a part 
of every library to social purposes. Here 
the rude, the coarse, the untutored, could 
come in contact with refinement and 
culture and learn insensibly the softer 
graces of mind and heart. In such a 
room [ would have art teach its lesson 
of spiritual and natural beauty and 
music soothe the boisterous and cheer 
the sorrowful. Influences thus gener- 
ated would percolate down through the 
ugly substratum of our social life until 
the soil so fertilized would yield a bet- 
ter growth than the rank and noisome 
weeds which disfigure it today. 


A Made-Over Library 


It seems hardly possible to one fa- 
miliar with the library of the University 
of Michigan of a few years ago to real- 
ize that it is the same institution that he 
visits today when going into the library 
as it is now arranged. For years its 
managing board gave it but little oppor- 
tunity for usefulness, tho’ it grew in 
quantity and quality of material under 
the fostering care of Dr Davis. ; 

The library of the university consists 
of over 200,000 v., several thousand 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

The large reading room, which a few 
years ago had a.most forbidding aspect, 
is today one of the most attractive read- 
ing rooms in the country and the same 
change has gone over the other parts of 
the building. Thousands of reference 
books have been shelved in open cases 


around the room. Chairs and tables 
have been conveniently arranged for the 
use of students. The entrances to the 
room have been attractively changed by 
placing in them display cases containing 
material of interest, while electric lights 
dispel the darkness which formerly one 
encountered when entering the lobbies. 
The librarian has completely changed 
the aspect of the rooms by placing the 
furnishings where they lend a powerful 
charm to the surroundings. Handsome 
folio cases, new catalog cabinets and 
other necessary furniture are of the 
handsomest design, adding greatly, not 
only to the convenience of the students, 
but to the beauty of the place. The deco- 
ration of the reading rooms is quite 
artistic and unusual. A frieze, made up 
of the panels of the Luca Della Robbia, 
the Donatello and the Parthenon, has 
been arranged in a way which serves not 
only for their display, but relieve the 
walls of the room of their bareness. 
Brasses, suitable to the surroundings, are 
both useful and ornamental. Busts of 
noted men of letters have been placed 
in various parts of the room. The col- 
ored glass windows, with their beautiful 
carved frames, which were formerly in 
the rooms of the Book lovers’ library in 
Philadelphia, have been secured by the 
librarian and have replaced the clear 
glass in several instances, giving an addi- 
tional charm to the surroundings. 
Shields bearing the coat of arms of a 
number of the leading universities are 
placed at intervals around the room. 
Here and there a, plant contributes its 
influence to the beauty of the scene. 
Several cases of books are placed near 
the circulation desk. One called the 
Cap and gown collection, which consists 
of stories of life at the various universi- 
ties of this and other countries and dis- 
cussions of problems which confront the 
college man, is near at hand. A special 
case of books for the faculty is displayed, 
as is also a case of indexes and refer- 
ences. The manner and spirit of the 
attendants in the library leaves nothing 
to be desired. 
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In the reading room, which is on the 
same floor with the reference and study 
rooms, is a collection of periodical in- 
dexes, where the latest and most valuable 
information may be found by those who 
wish the periodical literature. 

On the second floor special seminar 
rooms, with their collections, have been 
furnished for the graduate students, The 
modern language room is most attract- 
ively arranged and well stocked with 
material. 

The general library contains over 
three-fourths of the collection and the 
department libraries are filled from the 
stock of the general library, changed as 
occasion warrants. A new card catalog, 
rapidly being made, is placed conve- 
niently near the entrance and is arranged 
in alphabetical order. Much of the ma- 
terial of the library circulates among the 
students. The effect of all these things 
is seen in the greatly increased use of 
the library by students and faculty. 

Altogether the University of Michigan 
may congratulate itself on the present 
condition of its library and especially 
upon the efficiency and spirit of Libra- 
rian Koch and his staff. Visitor. 


An Ideal Hotel Library 

Having had the privilege of catalog- 
ing and acting as librarian of the library 
at Poland Spring, Me., during the past 
summer | feel that possibly a little de- 
scription of this unique and intensely in- 
teresting little library may be of interest 
to the readers of Pusitc Lipraries. 

The Maine state building at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago was purchased 
by Hiram Ricker and Sons, owners of 
Poland Spring, and taken to South Po- 
land in sections, 16 car-loads in all, every 
section numbered in order to tell its ex- 
act location. Here the building was re- 
erected and now stands as a monument 
to the Maine people in a beautiful grove, 
between the Poland Spring house and 
the Mansion house, overlooking the long 
stretch of the White mountains with 
Mt Washington towering over all. 

In entering the building one comes 


directly into the rotunda, where the large 
table is covered with magazines, more 
than 60 being subscribed to, and with 
its comfortable chairs and attractive open 
fire makes a delightfully homelike read- 
ing-room. Out of this room is the li- 
brary proper, containg 4800v. The. 
library started with 37 Vv. in 1895, and 
out of the whole number that the library 
now contains only about 500 have been 
purchased, the rest having been given 
by the guests, who are anxious to con- 
tribute to show their appreciation of the 
benefits received in having the unusual 
privilege of such a library. 

Each year about 25 new are 
bought and that number is soon in- 
creased by gifts of money to buy books 
or by books themselves, making an addi- 
tion of at least 200 during the season. 
The collection is well selected in all 
classes, although, of course, fiction is the 
largest department. 

On the third floor of the building is 
an art gallery, containing a loan exhibi- 
tion, collected every year, from the best 
American artists by Nettie M. Ricker. 
[It is a rare treat to find such a collection 
at a summer resort and is much appre- 
ciated by all the guests and by the coun- 
try folk, who are constant visitors to this 
most interesting of all the interesting 
buildings of Poland Spring. 

The building also contains pictures of 
prominent Maine men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves and made _ their 
state proud to claim them as sons, and 
of many of our national leaders, some 
of whom have been guests at Poland. 
There are many curios and valuable 
gifts presented from time to time to 
Hiram Ricker & Sons as an apprecia- 
tion of their public and private bene- 
factions. A botanical collection of over 
500 specimens found within three miles 
of Poland, collected and mounted by 
Kate Furbish, is of great interest to the 
many lovers of nature. who haunt the 
woods, finding many unusual flowers 
which they are able to identify by con- 
sulting this collection, 

FE. Loutse JONEs. 
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Library post—A bill for a library post 
has been introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts. The meas- 
ure extends the one cent postage rule to 
all mail matter circulated by libraries 
that are maintained by taxation upon the 
Federal government, the state, cities or 
political units. 

This is in line with previous efforts 
which have at various times been ap- 
proved by library bodies. Librarians 
ought to lend all the aid at their com- 
mand in support of the present bill. Its 
passage by Congress would be a great 
help in library extension. 

Librarians as parliamentarians—A_ lack 
in the equipment of the average librarian 
of both large and small libraries that has 
been somewhat apparent during the past 
year is a knowledge of parliamentary 
usage and rules. In assuming a _ posi- 
tion as a public official, or as an officer 
in any organization, it is well to bear in 
mind that these duties carry with them 
often the probability of addressing a 
company of intelligent people or con- 
ducting the affairs of a public meeting. 
For both of these occasions librarians 
should be prepared to meet the demands 
made upon them. It is reported that the 
training class in the New York public 


library has made the conduct of a club 
meeting one of the most interesting 
studies in their work. This is a step in 
the right direction which might well at- 
tract the attention of the more exten- 
sive library schools, 

The demands on librarians in this par- 
ticular too often show a very weak 
equipment and lack of comprehension 
of the demands of the situation. It is a 
common sight to see a presiding officer 
perfectly bewildered as to the form of 
procedure on a simple question or, in- 
deed, on any action that arises, when 
often a little previous thought on the 
subject would show the proper thing to 
do under the circumstances. A course 
in parliamentary practice, even on a 
small scale, is recommended for those 
who expect to participate in library 
meetings. 

Supervision of library extension—There 
are 29 state officials active in the field of 
library extension and improvement. The 
verdict of all of these is that the work 
is a strong factor for the uplift of the 
community in which library extension 
has been undertaken. There are a num- 
ber of drawbacks to the success of the 
work. One of the strongest and hard- 
est to overcome is the proper conception 
of the library as an educational factor. 
The idea is prevalent in many localities 
that library facilities are something for 
a favored few and that people of small 
means or few educational advantages 
may not benefit by the facilities offered 
by library extension. 

There is to be found on the part of 
many of the library workers too ready 
an acquiescence in the feeling of a com- 
munity that it cannot afford a library. 
While perhaps at present it is not pos- 
sible, it would be a very valuable adjunct 
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to library extension if those who go out 
to advocate the work were possessed of 
a more amplified comprehension of ma- 
terial things and would therefore be able 
to develop corresponding ideas on the 
part of library authorities as to the 
amount required to carry on the work. 
As Mr Hutchins of Wisconsin once 
said, we cheapen library work by assum- 
ing that a good library may be started 
in a community by a little enthusiasm, 
a few old books and almost no money. 
The example of the late President Har- 
per of the University of Chicago is one 
that might well be followed by those who 
are presenting the doctrine of library ex- 
tension. Dr Harper believed that the 
work of an institution was measured by 
the demands it made. When he wanted 
money he asked for a million, or hun- 
dreds of thousands at least, and ob- 
tained it. 

Library workers should emphasize the 
value of providing adequately of the best 
that is to be had, in a hopeful, helpful 
way that need not discourage even the 
smallest community, but rather serve to 
lift its ideals higher. 

When a community thinks it can have 
a library by cheaply equipping the quar- 
ters, by buying books sparingly, by hav- 
ing but few good periodicals, in charge 
of a librarian who thinks only in two 
figures, there is a valuable factor ab- 
sent that is necessary to the success of 
the undertaking. Business men are more 
easily interested in large projects than 
in small ones. Large projects are better 
for a community than small ones. The 
word of a librarian who is receiving a 
living wage will be more effective in a 
community than one who is living on 
starvation’s edge. A _ well-equipped li- 
brary will appeal not only to the intelli- 


gence, but to the generosity of those who 
have money to give. 

The educational value of good sur- 
roundings must not be forgotten in con- 
sidering the place of the library. Often 
in the smallest community a library, 
made up of clean, well bound, attractive 
books, housed with proper equipment of 
good quality in a clean attractive room, 
presided over by a well-prepared, pros- 
perous-looking librarian will prove a 
source of inspiration and ambition to 
every young person who enters its doors. 
Instances are being cited, almost without 
number, of the transformation the li- 
brary has made in a community where 
a librarian with the foregoing ideas has 
succeeded one of the “please-forgive-me- 
for living” sort who existed on scraps 
thrown out at intervals in an almost 
grudging fashion. 

Library boards ought not to be al- 
lowed to conclude that after they have 
built a corniced and pillared stone pile 
through the benefactions of Mr Carnegie 
that they have any right to point with 
pride to it as a public library unless it 
is well furnished, well stocked with 
books and presided over by a well paid, 
live librarian in touch with all the li- 
brary movements of the day. And bring- 
ing these conditions about is no small 
part of the duties of the library organizer 
who undertakes the work of library ex- 
tension. 

The library year of 1907—The past year 
in library effort in the United States 
has seen steady growth and _satisfac- 
tory development, for the most part, of 
library extension. 

In the A. L. A. circle there is still a 
feeling of uncertainty as to headquar- 
ters and related matters, but there is 
reason to hope that some wisdom has 
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been gained from the discussions and 
efforts in regard to the matter. It is 
probable that definite action on plans 
for the future will not be taken be- 
fore the Minnetonka meeting. 

Official relations of the A. L. A. with 
outside business concerns, which have 
been maintained since the early days 
when librarians themselves started Li- 
brary Bureau, were finally terminated 
last summer, when the last tie of the 
kind was severed in the acceptance of 
the resignation of the Library Journal 
as the official organ. The A. L. A. in 
its youth, had to depend on outside 
help to establish itself and its ideals. 
But, with the development of profes- 
sional standing in library work, it is 
proper that no entangling alliances 
should hamper its attitude toward ques- 
tions of general interest. While in no 
way disparaging the splendid work done 
by the Library Journal it must be plain 
that since the A. L, A. maintains a Pub- 
lishing Board, it should itself issue what- 
ever official utterances are to be pub- 
lished. 

The matter of restricting the free 
importation of books’ by | libraries, 
reached a_ satisfactory stage early in 
1907, thanks to the Copyright league, 
though, of course, the matter has not 
yet been finally settled’ and will still 
need attention and effort to prevent any 
changes slipping in at the final passage 
of the measure. 

The matter is again before Congress, 
bills in which the importation by libra- 
ries is covered having been introduced 
in both branches last month. Senate bill 
2499 and House bill 243 must be watched 
by librarians and approved as oppor- 
tunity offers. (See page 34.) 

Library schools report larger enroll- 
ment of well-equipped students and the 
general average of library workers con- 


tinues to rise. There is some room, it 
must be said, for a broadening of the 
equipment of a few of the schools 
themselves, though those that are called 
standard offer opportunities of acquir- 
ing a broader culture as well as prac- 
tical experience to test theories, that are 
notable in their high standard. The 
attempt to hold a conference of facul- 
ties of the library schools at Asheville, 
marked a point of development from 
which much may be expected. 

Work among library commissions has 
had a year of progress and_ success. 
Two new commissions, Missouri and 
North Dakota, joined those already at 
work. Strong efforts made in Kansas 
and [Illinois for state supervision of li- 
brary extension were without perma- 
nent effect, though both may be reported 
as progress. 

It is a matter of congratulation to 
librarians, generally, that the Library 
of Congress continues to be a growing 
source of helpfulness, not only to indi- 
vidual libraries, but in its constantly 
increasing position of dignity and 
worth among the great libraries of the 
world, a position which, by reflection, 
adds to the appreciation of all libraries 
on the part of the enlightened general 
public. The last report of the Library 
of Congress just issued shows that it 
has advanced to third place among the 
great libraries of the world in_ size, 
while in the variety and extent of its 
activities it probably ranks first. 

There is “much land to be possessed” 
still in library endeavor and its ac- 
complishment calls for the honest, un- 
selfish codperation of all in touch with 
library affairs. There are important 
questions to be decided in the coming 
year, and to their discussion everyone 
should bring his best gifts, with an eye 
single to the greatest good to the grear- 
est number. 
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Library Reading Course 


The results of the Reading course 
given in Pustic Lisrartes for 1906 in 
the line of awakened professional in- 
terest were so satisfactory, and such 
a large number of readers have re- 
quested a continuance of the work, 
that these columns will present again 
during the coming year, some sug- 
gestions along the line of professional 
reading that will be designed to help 
those who follow its lead to a more 
general comprehension of library 
work as it is being presented today. 

As in-the previous reading, there 
will be but little material of a purely 
technical character, as it has been 
fully demonstrated that only the oc- 
casional student can acquire anything 
like a clear idea of library technique 
by reading or instruction without per- 
sonal contact with teacher or materi- 
als. Therefore, the course will deal 
with the development of the work 
from a _ historical standpoint, rather 
than from the point- of library science. 

Another point that will be kept in 
mind will be that many of the readers 
do not have a very wide opportunity 
to consult library literature of by- 
gone days. An effort will be made, 
therefore, to keep the references to 
convenient sources, many times to 
current ‘material, in the hope that all 


_ those who begin may continue to the 


end of the course. In every case, 
however, the source will be authori- 
tative, so that there may not be any 
chance of wrong impressions. 

The League of library commission 
has indorsed the Reading course and at 
the annual meeting this month in Chi- 
cago will stamp the work with its ap- 
proval by assigning to different members 
certain duties to be performed in rela- 
tion to the work. 

The library commissions of the 
various states, as a rule, are willing 
to provide, in a measure, the material 
for any reader who may apply to 
them for it. They are always glad 


to send especially the printed ma- 

terial relating to their own work. 

It is possible, also, that the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board may assist by reprint- 
ing in convenient form material needed. 

It is recommended that where two 
or more may come together for the 
library reading that this be done, as 
there is a special pleasure as well as 
power in the association of combined 
effort. 

Those readers who do not have the 
following are urged to procure them: 
On libraries for librarians, Melvil Dewey. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. No charge. 
Public libraries in America, W. I. Fletcher. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1. 

Library primer, J. C. Dana. Library Bureau, 
Chicago. $1. 

Pros and cons of training for librarians, Mary 
W. Plummer. Library Bureau, Chicago. 
No charge. 

Public libraries. Library Bureau, Chicago. $r. 

Preliminary Reading for January. 

The organization of libraries in 
United — States. Pusric Liprarties 
II :11-12. 

The sphere of the library. 
LIBRARIES II 3-5. 

The library as a social center. Pur- 
Lic LIBRARIES ITI ‘5-7. 


PUBLIC 


There is need for those who preach 
“the gospel of the book” to others to 
be well acquainted with books them- 
selves and particularly the books of 
their craft that contain its doctrine gen- 
erally. 

That ever-to-be-konored library pi- 
oneer of Wisconsin, F. A. Hutchins, 
once said for the inspiration of the 
general public what well may be 
taken to heart by the young librarian: 


An ability to glean information quickly and 
accurately from books and periodicals, to catch 
a fact when it is needed and useful, is an in- 
dispensable factor in that self-education which 
all citizens should add to the education ob- 
tained in the school. The schools cannot give 
a wide range of knowledge, but they can give 
the desire for knowledge; and the library can 
give the opportunity to gain it. 

With this thought in mind, and the 
opportunity to use books, librarians 
may add to their faith, knowledge. 
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Statistics of Libraries in U. S. 


Suggestions as to report of Bureau of 
education 


The Commissioner of education has 
received from the secretary of the Amer- 
ican library association the following 
suggestions relating to the forthcoming 
statistics of libraries: 


1) The summaries (page 759-78 in the 1903 
Com. of Ed. report) are excellent in scope 
and arrangement and may well be continued 
just as they are. 

2) It is desirable to add to the 19 headings 
under which is grouped the material forming 
the body of the report the following items: 

Total expenditures, subdivided into books 
(to include binding and periodicals). 

Salaries. 

Other expenses. 

If in order to include these items it becomes 
necessary 1o omit any of the present 19 items, 
it would seem that nos. 4,10 and 17 could best 
be spared from the tables, although it is to be 
hoped that they would continue to figure in 
the introductory summaries. 

3) It would be very desirable to have the 
Bureau of education append to the statistical 
summaries or to the volume a digest of the 
library laws of the several states. Such a 
compilation would prove of immense service 
to all library workers and specially to those 
engaged in the work of library extension. The 
material of this sort is widely scattered and 
much of it so difficult to procure that it is 
very much needed in consolidated form. 

4) There are now 27 state library com- 
missions, including three state libraries which 
are charged with similar duties, and from the 
states represented thus accurate and reliable 
lists of libraries could be furnished. If you 
could send out detailed instructions and copies 
of your forms, the library commission in each 
state could furnish the entire section of tables 
ready for the printer. It may also be possible 
for the League of library commissions (an 
organization affiliated with the A. L. A.), 
through correspondence with interested libra- 
rians in non-commission states, to secure 
similar lists from the latter. It is the absence 
of reports from many of the libraries in dif- 
ferent states and in the out-of-date informa- 
tion supplied that the statistical tables in your 
report heretofore have proven unsatisfactory. 
I can assure you of the active agency of the 
League of library commissions in this matter 
which we venture to hope may prove of serv- 
ice to the Bureau of education in making your 
statistics as. complete, as accurate and up to 
date as it is possible to make them. 

5) Owing to the rapid amplification and 
widespread distribution of state, county and 


proprietary traveling library systems, the sug- 
gestion is submitted that if a separate sum- 
mary of statistics showing date, headquarters, 
source of support, annual expenditure, num- 
ber of books, total circulation, etc., can be 
included in the report, it will be more repre- 
sentative of American library work. The 
table on page 75 of the Handbook of the 
League of library commissions for 1907 is 
cited as furnishing a basis for such a feature 
of your report. 

6) The American library association is very 
ready to serve the Bureau of education at 
any time and to any extent with suggestion 
or comment. It is hoped that the codperation 
of the League of library commissions and its 
component members will make it possible to 
issue the statistical report within a few 
months after the actual compilation of the 
data. 

The Commissioner of education would 
be glad to receive further suggestions 
regarding these statistical schedules. 
Bureau of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 


Interesting Things in Print 
The Carnegie library of Homestead, 
Pa., has issued a list of some 150 titles 
of books by Catholic authors. The li- 
brary has also issued a list of books in 
the German language. 


The November issue of the A. L. A. 
booklist has a bibliography on Sunday- 
school work by F. K. W. Drury, libra- 
rian in the University of Illinois. 


The free public library of Worcester, 
Mass., has issued a catalog of books in 
the children’s department of that library. 
The collection is quite extensive, cover- 
ing some 225 pages and may be recom- 
mended to those who are interested in 
choosing children’s books. A_ subject 
list for the use of teachers is included 
in the volume, 

The new McDevitt-Wilson catalog of 
1000 children’s books offered at special 
prices is a work of special merit. It 
is an artistic bit of good book-making 
in itself and the list is compiled by lead- 
ing teachers’ and children’s librarians. 
It has much of the material that is 
listed in A, L. A. catalog. It is well 
worth having at hand. 
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Library Hints 


The proceedings of the American for- 
est congress, held in Washington in 
1905, may be had from the American 
forestry association by any library 
sending 20 cents to cover postage and 
packing of the book. This offer is for 
the purpose of giving friends of for- 
estry an easv and inexpensive method of 
pushing the propaganda. The proceed- 
ings contain the most practical books on 
the subject of forestry in the English 
language. 

A course of reading instituted by the 
Stepney borough (London) public libra- 
ries in 1903 continues to form a favorite 
part of the community’s educational 
scheme. Its object is to encourage sys- 
tematic reading and profitable discus- 
sions and for this purpose meetings are 
held at the borough reference library on 
alternate Thursday evenings throughout 
the year. Any person holding a reader’s 
card is eligible for free membership. 
Visitors are welcome at all meetings. 
The average attendance is 50 adult per- 
sons, mostly young men, and very in- 
teresting discussions take place. Each 
discussion is preceded by a paper, a prac- 
tice which prevents the debates becoming 
too discursive. The movement has the 
name of the Stepney readers’ union, and 
the borough librarian, A. Cawthorne, is 
chairman, 

A scheme for caring for biographical 
material that is approved by the Public 
library of Duluth, Minn., is the follow- 
ing: 

A large envelope is pasted on the back 
of a gray cardboard. Into this envelope 
go all sorts of magazine and newspaper 
clippings about the author. On the gray 
cardboard is a good picture of the celeb- 
rity, cut from some magazine. Anyone 
seeking for information on a certain au- 
thor, particularly if he is a modern light, 
is handed one of these envelopes. The 
plan has met with great favor by the 
public, particularly the teachers in the 
schools. 

In the same way envelopes have been 
prepared, containing information on col- 
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leges, holidays and countries. <A series 
on present-day artists has been started. 
Large envelopes contain the magazine 
covers and such other specimens of their 
work as can be obtained. All the en- 
velopes are arranged with a card index. 


Civic Improvement Literature 


The following list is recommended by 
the American civic association as being 
general improvement literature, and li- 
braries are asked to help in bringing it to, 
the attention of those who should be 
interested in civic improvement: 

American municipal progress, Charles Zue- 
blin. The Macmiuan Co. 

Art out-of-doors. Mrs. Schuyler van Rens- 
selaer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

How to plan the home grounds, Samuel 
Parsons, jr. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

How to make school gardens, H. D. Hemen 
way. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The nature study idea, L. H. Bailey. 
bleday, Page & Co. 

Charles Eliot, Landscape architect, Charles 
W. Eliot. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Modern civic art, Charles Mulford Robin- 


Dou- 


son. G, P. Putman’s Sons. 

The improvement of towns and _ cities, 
Charles Mulford Robinson. G. P. Putman’s 
Sons. 

Getting acquainted with trees, J. Horace 
McFarland. Macmillan Co. 


Decade of civic improvement, Charles Zue- 


blin. University of Chicago Press. 

The country boy, O. J. Kern. 

Hardy plants, J. Wilkinson Elliot. Double 
day, Page & Co. 

Little gardens, Charles R. Skinner. D. Ap- 


pleton Co. 
Forest trees and forest scenery, G. Frederick 


Schwartz. The Grafton Press. 
First county park system, Frederick W. 
Kelsey. 


The garden and its accessories, Loring Un- 
derwood. Little, Brown & Co 

A plea for hardy plants, J. Wilkinson Elliot 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Those who are or should be inter- 
ested in civic betterment will find 
The better city, by Dana W. Bartlett, 
an inspiration and a help. It is plain 
speech from a practical worker in so- 
cial service. Los Angeles may well be 
thankful that she has the service of 
one who thinks and speaks of her in 
such a way. The book is interesting 
for all serious readers. 
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Library Institute in Illinois. 


The first library institute in Illinois 
for the year 1907-1908 was held at Jack- 
sonville, November 21-22. It was un- 
der the direct supervision of Miss 
Drake, librarian of Jacksonville, who 
deserves much credit for the hard work 
and close attention she bestowed upon 
preparations for it. It was widely ad- 
vertised ‘in that part of the state, but, 
as usual in Illinois, it was most largely 
attended by those who least needed the 
help of such an occasion. Librarians 
from Decatur, Hillsboro, Havana, Win- 
chester, Carrollton, Petersburg and Jer- 
seyville were present. 

A gratifying fact in connection with 
the institute was the interest displayed 
by the public school teachers of the vi- 
cinity and by club women of Jackson- 
ville. 

The addresses given were of a high 
order, full of practical suggestions, en- 
couraging information and _ interesting 
material, being, in fact, of better quality 
than is often heard at state meetings. 
The principal speakers were Frances 
Simpson of the Illinois library school. 
University of Illinois; subject, Value of 
the library to teachers and study club 
members: H. A. McGill, principal of 
Jacksonville high school ; subject, The li- 
brary from the school point of view: 
Mary Eileen Ahern, president of the IIli- 
nois library association; subject, State 
supervision of library extension; Hon. 
F. J. Heinl, representative in legislature ; 
subject, Some difficulties in library legis- 
lation for Illinois. 

The round table on Thursday after- 
noon took up Book buying and distribu- 
ting, advertising circulation, reports and 
library essentials, led by Jeannette M. 
Drake. It was continued on Friday 
morning when Edna Curtis of the Jack- 
sonville library illustrated a helpful talk 
on mending and binding books by actual 
work. Mrs Kate Meade Howze, also of 
the Jacksonville library, talked on work 
with children and told a story to illus- 
trate it. A question box conducted by 
Miss Ahern concluded the morning's 


work. The collection of material on ex- 
hibition was a source of help to the vis- 
itors. Jacksonville public library itself 
furnished a good object lesson of a well- 
organized, well-equipped library. There 
was an exhibit of picture bulletins, 
kindly loaned by the New York state 
library school, that attracted much atten- 
tion. 


Libraries and Schools 
A training course 


A library course has been entered 
in the Washington Irving high school 
in New York city. 

This course, just established by the 
Board of education in response to a per- 
sistent demand in certain quarters, cov- 
ers the second two of a four years’ 
course. The New York public library 
has ‘recognized it as being a_ special 
preparation for its training class and 
has agreed to give it general oversight. 
Its graduates would be preferred to 
others in making appointments in the 
class of unskilled assistants, and after 
six months’ training or experience in 
the circulation department of the li- 
brary, would be admitted to the exam- 
inations for the regular graded force 
in that department. The course in- 
cludes all the history that is taught in 
the high schools, two hours a week 
more of English throughout the course 
than the other pupils have, the extra 
hours being planned with special refer- 
ence to the needs of library assistants ; 
continuation of foreign language study 
begun earlier in the course. 

In periods under the direction of the 
instructor in the New York public 
library and Esther Davis, the recently 
appointed library teacher, there will be 
instruction in the use of a dictionary 
card catalog, with practice in making 
simple entries; the use of ordinary ref- 
erence books; the usual mechanical 
work of a library; desk work, with 
practice in the schoo] library, which is 
to be modeled after a branch of the 
N. Y. P. L.; the care of books, in- 
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cluding 20 weeks (four periods each) 
of bookbinding; office methods, in- 
cluding alphabetical filing and typewrit- 
ing. The chief feature is the course in 
general information and _ classification. 
It occupies five periods a week for the 
two years, uses the D. C. as a sort of 
syllabus, while reference books and the 
shelves of the school and public libra- 
ries are sources of information. Defi- 
nitions and all sorts of relative ques- 
tions will be looked up, while the sub- 
divisions of the classes and subjects are 
gradually studied. As much time will 
be given- to each topic as is needed for 
sufficient study thereof. The course is 
an experiment and details must be 
worked out gradually. It promises to 
be most interesting, both for teachers 
and for pupils. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

On December 7, in a personal inter- 
view with Miss Wallace, director, Mr 
Carnegie stated that he would make the 
library school of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta permanent and would place 
the annual) income in ,charge of the 
board of trustees of the library. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

The jury of award of the Jamestown 
exposition have awarded to the Training 
school for children’s librarians a_ gold 
medal for the exhibit of photographs, 
placards and publications illustrating the 
objects, scope and results of the trainig 
school and a bronze medal for the in- 
stallation, Gertrude Andrus, children’s 
librarian of the central building of Pitts- 
burgh, was in charge of the exhibit and 
also held story hours for young and old 
in the Exposition auditorium, 

The fall term of the training school 
closed December 21. The technical lec- 
tures given during the term were: Order 
and accession, Handwriting and _print- 
ing, Classification, Children’s literature, 
Organization of the story hour, Work 
with schools, Home libraries, Work with 
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colored clubs. December 4 the school 
visited the Heinz manufactories and the 
welfare work done by the company for 
the employes. 

The special lectures for the term were 
planned for the inspiration of the class 
and for instruction in story-telling. They 
were as follows: 

Lutie E. Stearns: Pittsburgh ideals, 
Problem of the boy, Problem of the 
girl, Library beautiful, Western phases 
of library work. : 

J. I. Wyer, jr: Librarianship. 

Emma R. Neisser: Work with the 
blind, 

Dr Valfrid Palmgren: Swedish libra- 
ries. 

W. H. Brett: Organization of the 
Cleveland public library. 

T. J. Cobden-Sanderson: The book 
beautiful. 

Montrose J. Moses: Social forces in 
children’s literature, The experimental 
temptation, Children’s rooms and_ the 
one child—a layman's view. The sus- 
taining power of books. 

Caroline Burnite: 
books. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine: The devel- 
opment of the title page, Modern print- 
ers’ marks. 

Sara Cone Bryant: The uses of story- 
telling in education, The choice of a 
story, The preparation of stories, The 
art of reading aloud, Story-hour for 
children. 

Helen Underwood Price: Books for 
girls between the ages of 9 and It, 
Books for girls between the ages of I1 
and 15, Love stories for older girls. 

Charles IF. Underhill: Reading from 
Dickens’ Christmas carol. 


Little children’s 


Drexel institute 

The library class had the pleasure of 
hearing T. J. Cobden-Sanderson lecture 
on the Book beautiful at the Free library 
on November 22. Mr Sanderson also 
gave an address on the Arts and crafts 
movement at the institute on November 
20. <An exhibit of fine bindings and 
printing of the Doves Bindery and Doves 
Press was held during the week of Mr 
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Sanderson’s visit to Philadelphia in the 
court of the institute. 

The students also had the privilege of 
attending the Library round-table meet- 
ing held at the institute under the aus- 
pices of the Free library commission on 
November 21, 

The Graduates’ association of the li- 
brary school held their annual meeting 
on November 13, which was followed 
by a reception to the class of 1908. The 
social part of the evening was devoted 
to a musical guessing contest, which af- 
forded much amusement. 

Valfrid Palmgren, assistant librarian 
of the Royal library, Stockholm, Sweden, 
visited the Library school on Novem- 
ber 20. 

Graduate notes 

Mrs Lillian Rhoades MacDowell, class 
of ’95, has resigned her position as li- 
brarian of the Pedagogical library, Board 
of education, Philadelphia. 

Ada F. Liveright, class of ’96, has 
been made librarian of the Pedagogical 
library, Board of education, Philadel- 
phia. Miss Liveright has been on the 
staff of the College of physicians’ li- 
brary for the past five years. 

Anna B. Day, class of ’o1, was mar- 
ried November 5 to William O. Schoon- 
over of Connellsville, Pa. 

Mary T. Carleton, class of ’o5, has 
been appointed assistant in the Harlem 
branch, New York public library, 

Carolina F, Lauman, class of ’07, has 
been appointed cataloger in the College 
of physicians’ library, Philadelphia. 

Nella Martin, class of ’07, has been 
appointed assistant in the Library of 
Congress. 

Auice B. Kroecer, Dir. 
Pratt institute 


The first term of the year, including 
the two weeks of preliminary practice, 
passed off unusually well as to weather 
and satisfactorily in other respects. 

The beginning of class-room work, 
October 1, was made more than ordi- 
narily auspicious by the presence and 
inspiring addresses of Miss Stearns, of 
the Wisconsin commission, and Miss 


Palmgren, of the Royal Library of 
Sweden, and the school was visited un- 
officially by Miss Steenberg, of Den- 
mark, daughter of the Danish commis- 
sioner of libraries. 

The regular work of the term has 
gone smoothly, the only serious change 
in the curriculum being the substitu- 
tion of Mrs Elizabeth Spalding for the 
director in the conduct of the course 
in foreign fiction, and, of minor im- 
portance, an earlier beginning on the 
optional work in typewriting, bringing 
the class sooner to the ability to tvpe- 
write their own lists, ete. 

Among the opportunities offered the 
school, aside from their school routine, 
have been three lectures at the insti- 
tute; one by W. J. Henderson, of the 
New York Sun, on Impulse and idea in 
music; by Dr C. T. Winchester, of 
Wesleyan university, on The lake poets, 
and by Dr Norman Grenfell on_ his 
work in Labrador. 

A visit to the Greenpoint settlement, 
and one to the various departments of 
Pratt institute itself, were made by the 
school, as is customary each year dur- 
ing the fall, term, that the class may 
have some conception of the whole of 
which the library school forms a part. 

It is hoped, at present writing, to 
engage Mr Cobden-Sanderson for his 
three technical lectures on bookbinding. 
In order to present this subject to the 
school with greater fullness and ac- 
curacy than heretofore, Miss Rathbone, 
instructor in the subject, is taking a 
series of lessons at Rademaeker’s bind- 
ery in Newark. 

The school has attended meetings of 
the New York and Long Island library 
clubs, at which interesting programs 
were presented. 

The Graduates’ association of the 
school gave a Hallowe’en reception to 
the entering class, and this, with one 
or two teas given to lecturers and the 
days “at home” of the faculty, consti- 
tute the social record of the term. 

The list of lecturers for the winter 
is, so far as engaged, as follows: 
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Decemver 10. Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, 
Presidents of the A. L. A. 

January 6. A. E. Bostwick, The A. 
| ee 


January 
ing up of 


14. Jessie Hume, The build- 
a library system. 

January 21. J. C. Dana, Printing. 

January 28. Anna C. Tyler, Picture- 
bulletin work. 

February 4. H. W. Kent, Library 
training as a fitting for museum work. 

February 11. Theresa Hitchler, Li- 
brary work in New York state. 

February 28. Myra Poland, Problems 
of the town library. 

Marclr 3. Annie C. Moore, Children’s 
books. 

March 10. Annie: C. 
for children in libraries. 

March 17. Mary E. Hall, The library 
in the secondary school. 


Work 


Moore, 


Movements of graduates 

Leora Cross, 1907, was engaged for 
one month to give instructions to the 
staff of the Danbury (Conn.) public 
library. 

Marian Glenn, 1907, is reorganizing 
the Public library of Junction City, 
Kan. 

Elizabeth Clark, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed branch librarian of the Port- 
land (Ore.) library association. 

Stella Wiley, 1907, has been engaged 
as children’s librarian of the Public li- 
brary Of Lincoln, Neb. 

Edith Dwight, 1906, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Guelph agricultural 
college, Ontario. 

Jessie Balston, 1905, has been made 
acting librarian of the Brooklyn train- 
ing school for teachers. 

Cora K. Dunnells, 1905, has been ap- 
pointed to a cataloging position in the 
office of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Annette Ward, 1904, has_ resigned 
her position in the Columbia university 
library and gone to California for the 
winter, for reasons of health. 

Laura Sikes, 1900, has been ap- 
pointed assistant organizer of the Min- 
nesota library commission, 


Ada Chapple, 1goo, has resigned from 
the Library of Congress, and announces 
her engagement to J. S. Cotton of 
Washington, D. C. 

Edith Hunt, 1895, has been given 
a year’s leave of absence from the 
Brooklyn public library to take special 
courses in literature and language at 
Radclif college. 

Mrs Luther Birdsall (née Hanford), 
1895, has been engaged as temporary 
cataloger by the Pennsylvania univer- 
sity library. 

Mary Miller, 1894, was married to 
Charles Sumner Gale, on September 
15. 

Mary W. Prumner, Dir. 
Syracuse university 


Margaret Hawley, 1903, and Ph.B. 
1907, began her work in September at 
the Potsdam normal school as instructor 
of library methods. 

Gertrude Tallman, 1905, was married 


Oct. 30, 1907, to Ernst Kronshagg, 
editor and dramatic critic of Milwaukee 
Free Press. 


E. Blanche Allen, 1905, was married 
July 2, 1907, to Charles Tracy Hender- 
son of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Imogene Partridge, ex-1905, was mar- 
ried Oct. 15, 1907, to Jerome Bonaparte 
Fisher jr of Jamestown, N. Y. 

Anna B. Callahan, 1906, recently re- 
ceived appointment on the staff of the 
Syracuse public library. 

Nina L. Compson, 1906, has been ap- 
pointed to the position on the Syracuse 
university library staff left vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Carpenter. 

Georgia B.+Carpenter, 1907, has been 
engaged as public document cataloger 
in the Government printing office. 

M. J. Sistey. 


Winona technical institute 


Anna R. Phelps, who has been identi- 
fied with the Indiana school from its or- 
ganization in 1905, has been appointed 
state organizer of New York and will 
enter upon her new duties January 2. 

The course in cataloging and subject 
headings as outlined by Miss Phelps 
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will be continued by Roxana G. Johnson 
of the University of Illinois. The fol- 
lowing subjects will be given next term: 
Classification, administration, History of 
libraries and Bible history, Merica Hoag- 
land, director; Magazine reference work 
and library buildings, Chalmers Hadley, 
secretary Library commission of Indi- 
ana ; Children’s library work, Miss Scott, 
also of the commission; Reference, Miss 
Moffat, reference librarian of the Indi- 
ana state library; Reference work with 
schools and children’s work, Misses 
Jones and Saltmarsh of the Indianapolis 
public library; English literature, Prof. 
W. D. Howe of Indiana university. 

During the past month the following 
have been heard by the schools: Miss 
Browning, A sketch of the Indianapolis 
city library; Hewitt Howland, editor of 
the Reader, What is it? giving in detail 
the methods of preparing, accepting, 
printing and publishing manuscript; 
Miss McCurdy, school reference libra- 
rian of the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh, presented an interesting review 
of the work in her department. 

Graduates of the school have recently 
been appointed to the following posi- 
tions: Bertha Carter, ‘07, Indiana state 
library; Esther M. Fleming, 07, Fort 
Wayne public library ; Florence Fox, ’06, 
University of Michigan library; Nannie 
W. Jayne, ’06, Alexandria public li- 
brary; Bess McCrea, ’07, Los Angeles 
public library. 


The Republic, of Boston, refers in its 
editorial columns to the growing need 
of “bringing within reach of every 
Catholic a large and carefully selected 
library.” As a potent means to this 
end, it suggests the creation of a great 
Catholic reading list in.the public li- 
brary of each city, a library within a 
library, as it were. The suggestion is an 
excellent one, and if generally adopted 
would have the effect of placing within 
easy reach of the Catholic laity many 
of the best works of Catholic literature. 
—K xchange. 


Library Meetings 

District of Columbia—William D. Hori- 
gan, librarian of the United States naval 
observatory, and Carl P. P. Vitz, assist- 
ant librarian of the Public library, were 
the speakers at the monthly meeting of 
the Library association, held November 
20 in the children’s room at the Public 
library. 

Mr Horigan told of the origin and 
growth of the Naval observatory library. 
The observatory, established in 1830 
through the efforts of Lieut. L. M. Golds- 
borough, was at first merely a depot for 
the storing and testing of chronometers 
and other nautical instruments belonging 
to the navy. The importance of the 
astronomical observations made by the 
officers in charge of the depot was such 
as to induce Congress twelve years later 
to pass an appropriation of $10,000 for 
the regular organization and equipment 
of an observatory to carry on the work. 
As part of the necessary equipment for 
the new institution, a library of 1000 v. 
was immediately secured, many volumes 
being donated by the various observa- 
tories of the old world. 

The growth of the library during the 
64 years of its existence has been slow, 
the mere accumulation of volumes not 
having been the governing principle in 
the selection of its contents. The col- 
lection now numbers about 25,000 v. 
and pamphlets, and is strongest in the 
subjects of astronomy and mathematics. 
As an astronomical library it is said to 
be surpassed only by the library of 
Pulkowa observatory in Russia. 

The present annual appropriation for 
the purchase of books is $750. Many 
of the most valuable accessions of the 
library come through the exchange of 
the publications of the observatory for 
those of other similar institutions. 

The library has a manuscript author 
catalog on large size cards. 

Mr Vitz, who was formerly connected 
for about nine years with the Cleveland 
public library, read an interesting paper 
on American branch library systems. 
After briefly sketching the history of 
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branch libraries in the United States, he 
gave a detailed account of the system of 
branches in Cleveland. This city now 
possesses seven branch libraries having 
permanent collections of books ranging 
from 10,000 to 22,000 v. and circulating 
from 76,000 to 153,000 v. a year. The 
branches are supplemented by 10 sub- 
branches and a number of deposit sta- 
tions and delivery stations. 

The election by the executive commit- 
tee of 11 new members of the association 
was announced at this meeting, 

Wittarp O, Warers, Sec’y. 


Indiana— The sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Indiana library association was 
held in the state house, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 17-18, 1907. The attendance was 
unusually large at each session and the 
interest was sustained throughout the 
entire program, 

The first session was held Thursday 
afternoon, with the president, Virginia 
Tutt, in the chair. It was opened with 
a short address by the president, in 
which she said the association was to be 
congratulated upon having with them as 
active members some who were the cause 
of the association’s being and the vig- 
orous growth to which the increasing 
membership attests is due in no small 
way to the careful planning of the char- 
ter members. She urged the thought to 
be, not that these meetings were formal 
affairs,» but rather a common ground 
where each would get and give scise- 
thing for the good of all and in the 
line of progress for which all associa- 
tions should and do stand. Gov. J. 
rank Hanley then spoke a few words 
which were most cordial in their wel- 
come to the librarians individually and 
as an association, to the city of Indian- 
apolis and most emphatic in his praise 
and appreciation of the work being done 
over the state in the library field. 

Following this came the address of 
the afternoon by Arthur E. Bostwick, 
president A. L. A., who spoke on Library 
associations and other associations, Mr 
Bostwick’s address was reviewed at 
length in the November issue of Punic 


LisRARIES, and it is enough to say here 
that it was listened to with the closest 
attention and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The Indiana library association 
feels that it gained from the address a 
larger understanding of what library 
associations in general and the A. L. A 
in particular represent. 

Through some rearrangement of Mr 
Bostwick’s schedule of time, he was able 
to be present at the evening session also 
and he spoke informally to the associa- 
tion of Branch libraries and delivery sta- 
tions of the New York public library. 
His talk was entertaining, helpful and 
suggestive in many points. Jacob P. 
Dunn of Public library commission fol- 
lowed with a most interesting paper on 
Detective stories. He traced the growth 
of the detective story, the reason for 
its absorbing interest and compared the 
later-day class of these stories with the 
older detective stories which have be- 
come standard. 

His paper had many incidents relative 
to the subject which were humorous and 
some local, which added much to a paper 
enjoyed by all. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
library commission rooms ‘for an_ in- 
formal social session, at which the libra- 
rians were the guests of the Bobbs-Mer 
rill Co., Indianapolis. 

The third session was held on Frida: 
morning and the program was opened 
with a paper on Indiana archives by 
Harlow Lindley, Earlham college li- 
brary, who emphasized the importance 
of collecting both the material and in- 
formation regarding early history of In- 
diana and urged each library to do this 
work in its own community. This was 
followed by a round-table talk with 
Eliza G. Browning, librarian of Indian- 
apolis public library, as leader. The 
subject for the round-table was the chil- 
dren’s room, and the phases of the work 
considered were 

1) Advertising the children’s room. 

2) Miss Hassler’s lectures at the Wi- 
nona institute library school. 
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3) Cataloging books in children’s 
room. 

4) Reference work with schools. 

5) Children’s reading and selection of 
books. 

These topics were presented by Laura 
M. Sikes, Fort Wayne; Ella Saltmarsh, 
Indianapolis; Mrs S. C. Hughes, Terre 
Haute, and Carrie E. Scott, Indianapo- 
lis; Florence Jones and Miss Phelps, 
both of Indianapolis, in the order named. 
The points in each department of work 
were well taken and interestingly pre- 
sented to the association. 

It was a great disappointment to the 
association that Cedric Chivers, who was 
to have given a talk upon bookbinding, 
was unable to be present, a cable dis- 
patch having called him to England a 
few days before the meeting. In place 
of this the association, by invitation of 
a local bindery, visited their workrooms 
and saw and had explained to them “the 
book in the making.”’ 

At the fourth and last session of the 
meeting the association was so fortunate 
as to have with them Miss Ahern, edi- 
tor of Pupric Lipraries, and at whose 
instigation, 16 years ago, the Indiana 
library association was formed. In re- 
sponse to a request Miss Ahern, in her 
usual happy manner, spoke words of en- 
couragement and congratulation, which 
were greatly appreciated by the associa- 
tion. 

Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the 
Public library commission, followed with 
a talk on library development in Indiana. 
He gave some interesting statistics in 
regard to the establishing of new libra- 
ries, the increasing number of traveling 
libraries, the growth of library interest 
in the state and the work of the com- 
mission in its various departments. It is 
a matter of pride as well as of pleasure 
to the association that such a favorable 
report could be made by Mr Hadley. 

An interesting round-table on Smaller 
libraries was led by Ella Corwin, libra- 
rian of Elkhart. Miss Corwin opened 
the round-table talk with a short, inter- 
esting paper summarizing the function 


of a library. This was followed by Miss 
Chipman, Anderson, who spoke of work 
with clubs; Miss Mason, Sullivan, Busi- 
ness men in the library (see P. L. 
12:390; Miss Pierce, Michigan City, 
Reference work, and Miss Jessup, La- 
porte, Public documents, These par. 
ticular features were each well presented 
and showed the discriminating attention 
being given to every department of li- 
brary work. Artena Chapin, Muncie, 
chairman of the salary committee ap- 
pointed at the 1906 meeting, then read 
a very carefully prepared, interesting 
and in some respects a surprising re- 
port compiled by her from. statistics 
gathered by the committee during the 
year. This report was relative to the 
preparation required for the position of 
librarian, income and size of library, 
hours of labor and number of assistants 
in comparison with the compensation re- 
ceived for such service. Mr Hadley sug- 
gested that this report be filed with the 
commission for future reference. This 
suggestion, after considerable discussion, 
was so well received that a motion was 
carried to file the report as read _ to- 
gether with other data not presented, 
but which had been collected by the com- 
mittee, in the office of the library com- 
mission for future reference. 

Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian, 
then spoke upon the need of a state li- 
brary building. He stated that the 
cramped condition of their present quar- 
ters retarded expansion in certain direc- 
tions and urged upon the libraries repre- 
sented at this meeting to present the sub- 
ject to each of their constituencies. 

The following for officers were elected: 
President, Harlow Lindley, Earlham 
college library ; vice-president, Katherine 
Chipman, Anderson; secretary, Ella F. 
Corwin, Elkhart; treasurer, D. C. 
Brown, Indianapolis. Virginta Turr. 


Kansas—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Kansas library association was 
held in Newton, Kan., October 9-11. 

The fact that each meeting is pro- 
nounced “the best,” proves the associa- 
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tion to be a growing power for good 
in the library interests of the state. 

Wednesday afternoon was spent in 
visiting the pretty library of Newton, 
in welcoming new members, and renew- 
ing pleasant acquaintances of past meet- 
ings. The reception given in the even- 
ing was most enjoyable. 

J. W. Patterson, president of the 
Newton library board, welcomed the 
librarians, as did also Mrs Gaston Boyd, 
in behalf of the clubs of the city, and 
O. J. Silverwood, in behalf of the 
teachers and schools of Newton. 

Miss Romig of Abilene, president of 
the association, responded in, her usual 
happy manner. 

Lt.-Col. Ezra 3. Fuller, librarian of 
the United States Staff college, Fort 
Leavenworth, then gave a most interest- 
ing paper on Federal libraries in the 
United States. The number and _ size 
of these libraries, and the work ac- 
complished was a surprise to everyone. 
Stereopticon views were a most delight- 
ful feature of this paper. At the close 
of Colonel Fuller’s paper, the audience 
repaired to the basement, where re- 
freshments were served. 

The morning session of October to 
opened with the president’s address. In 
this, Miss Romig gave a résumé of 
present library conditions in Kansas. 
Statistics gathered from various sources 
show the following: 

Public school libraries, 3835; sup- 
ported by Federal government, 6; sup- 
ported by State government, 26; Y. M. 
C. A. reading rooms, 21; traveling 1i- 
braries, 350; college libraries, 15; pub- 
lic libraries, 60; total, 4313. 

The Dewey system of classification 
is most extensively used. Only three 
libraries reported .the expansive and 
one the Poole. Card or printed cat- 
alogs, or both, are used in some libra- 
ries, but there are too many without 
either classification or catalog, and not 


. a few without regular librarians. 


Salaries paid in Kansas are almost 
without exception below those paid in 
states having library commissions. 
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There are 22 Carnegie libraries in 
the state, at an aggregate cost of $500,- 
000. Many other substantial libraries 
have been built by donations from 
philanthropic citizens. 

Many library buildings are unsuited 
to library needs. The state should have 
a competent officer to superintend the 
construction or plans of library build- 
ings. While Kansas is rich in Public 
school libraries, there is a waste of ma- 
terial and opportunity by the non-recog- 
nition of the fact that books must have 
special handling to make their contents 
accessible. Few school libraries are 
properly cataloged, and many have 
neither catalog nor librarian. In most 
communities it would be to the interest 
of all to unite the public and_ school 
libraries under a competent head. 

This outline indicates sufficiently the 
need for state help. 

Miss Romig urged the immediate 
election of a temporary library organ- 


-izer to be maintained by subscriptions 


from libraries and women’s clubs until 
the legislature makes the office a state 
one, She also urged the organization 
of district library clubs. These would 
tend to cultivate library spirit and fur- 
nish local help to librarians far from 
books and library centers.* 

J. L. King, librarian of the State li- 
brary at Topeka, reported on the organ- 
izer bill. 

Mr King took up the subject from 
its inception at the meeting of the K. 
L. A. in Lawrence in 1906, and in a 
clear and concise manner followed its 
development to the close of the effort 
to secure the establishment of such an 
office by the state. 

Mr King stated that he prepared the 
bill as suggested and submitted it to 
the committee of the house, with such 
information as was necessary to place 


*In response to Miss Romig’s request, the 
Federation of clubs later passed _ resolutions 
promising to assist the K. L. A. in securing a 
state organizer. Pursuant to said action Miss 
Romig issued a circular letter to the clubs of 
the state, requesting subscriptions to aid in 
placing an organizer in the field, for a short 
time at least. 





the matter properly before them. But 
he found the committee unfavorable 
to the proposition, and against this sen- 
timent no headway could be made. The 
bill was afterward introduced and 
passed in the senate, but too late for 
consideration in the house, even if the 
feeling in the latter body had been fa- 
vorable instead of adverse. 

Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
Leavenworth public library, then took 
up the discussion, and proceeded to 
thoroughly shatter the objections ad- 
vanced by the legislators, and, contin- 
uing, gave a comprehensive outline of 
the work accomplished in other states 
and the need of such an officer in our 
own; and ended with a careful outline 
of his many duties and necessary quali- 
fications. 

Mrs Evelyn S. Lewis, librarian of the 
Topeka public library, said: 

It seems to me there cannot be two 
opinions in regard to the usefulness of 
a state organizer of libraries. [| have 
had letters from all parts of the state 
asking for help. Mr Dana’s little hand- 
book, Library Primer has been loaned 
many times. In fact, the last time it was 
mailed, the appreciation was so great it 
has never been returned. 

Mrs Lewis then told of the numer- 
out trials which beset the new unor- 
ganized library, all of which could be 
obviated by the willing, capable serv- 
ices of a state organizer. She also 
spoke of the advantages to be gained 
by a library clearing house. 

The association then considered the 
proposition of a temporary organizer, 
to be supported by the clubs of the 
state, which resulted in the appointment 
of Mr Dickinson as organizer. 

It was decided that the library to 
which the organizer was giving his 
services should pay his expenses and 
his time be paid from the organizer 
fund. 

Mary Lee, librarian of the Public 
library, Manhattan, then took up the 
subject of 
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Book selection and book buying 


The books and the reader are the 
two complimentary and essential ele- 
ments of a library’s existence, and all 
things else, including the librarian, are 
subsidiary to the end of bringing to- 
gether the books and the people that 
belong to each other. 

Who should select the books? I 
think the public should have what it 
wants, within reason, of course. If 
left to one person it should naturally 
be the librarian, but the best method 
is the librarian aided by a committee, 
so that several people are responsible. 
As aids in selection there are public 
calls, of which a list should be kept, 
the A. L. A. book list, publishers’ an- 
nouncements and a long list of maga- 
zine reviews, all of which should be 
judiciously used. What kind of books 
should we buy? This depends on the 
kind of a library and the local needs. 
The fiction problem is always with us. 
The liking for stories is a universal 


-taste and a proper one. But we should 


aim to keep our standard as high as 
possible. 

The reference side of a library's use- 
fulness should be encouraged and 
strengthened. 

Government documents may be in- 
valuable, but it seems to be difficult to 
know how to use them. 

When shall we buy? Lists of sec- 
ondhand books often contain a long- 
waited-for book at a reasonable price. 
Your local book dealer may make you 
a special price on desirable books on 
his shelves, not, of course, new pub- 
lications, or they may be slightly shop- 
worn. He may be able to give you 
the same prices on books as the whole- 
sale houses, and it is always desirable 
to trade with home dealers if possible. 
Otherwise a reliable wholesale house 
will always give satisfaction. 

What shall we give the children? 
It seems impossible to get enough ani- 
mal stories and books about Indians. 

I want to emphasize the recom- 
mendation of the purchase of the seven 
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books thzt Scribners are to issue in 
special library bindings. It is a matter 
of importance because it: is a beginning 
of what will be a great help to all 
libraries; and the continuance of the 
movement will depend on the encour- 
agement given. This course also will 
show our appreciation of the efforts 
of the A. L. A. 

Mrs Sara Judd Greenman of the 
Public library of Kansas City, Kan., 
then opened tHe discussion, dwelling 
on the point that it was so difficult to 
obtain an unbiased opinion as to the 
real mefits of children’s books. 

Because of difference in point of 
view scarcely any adult reader can 
speak with certainty of how any story 
will impress a child; and also because 
of this lasting impression and because 
character is formed by what attention 
is attracted to most persistently, there- 
fore we should look closely after the 
books we put into the hands of our 
children. The characteristics of the 
heroine of eighteenth century fiction are 
summed up in the following: 

Maria so attentive grew, 

So thoughtful and _ polite; 
Her friends admired and 

too, 

For all she did was right. 

Perhaps the pendulum has swung a 
little tho far the other way when we 
think of the numerous calls for Peck’s 
Bad boy, of the deep interest in 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer and 
other realistic tales. Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes, we must 
find the books that are suitable for our 
boys and girls and will hold their in- 
terest. We must teach them to read 
and to love good books and so, by an 
acquaintance with good literature, lead 
them all unconsciously into a_ reading 
habit that will grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength. 

Mrs Greenman urged the necessity 
of coéperation between schools and li- 
brary; and in regard to book agents 
said there is only one rule, never to 
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be violated,- and that is, buy nething 
whatever from an agent. 

In speaking of bindings, Mrs Green- 
man indorsed the Chivers’ bindings, 
with the exception of discouraging de- 
lays. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a paper by Miss Stuckey of the State 
normal library, Emporia, on 


in small libraries 


Public documents 
Miss Stuckey gave excellent 
suggestions on the do and the don’t 


some 


of the public document puzzle. She 
said in part: 
The value of many of these docu- 


ments is inestimable, but they must be 
carefully chosen from lists provided for 


that purpose by eminent authorities, 
after serious study by the librarian. 
Let her not think, however, that be- 


cause a little is good there may not 
be too much of the thing. If her con- 
gressman, with “shining morning 
face,” offers to make her little library 
a depository library for the thousands 
of government documents issued each 
vear, let her not wait upon her answer- 
ing, but answer at once in fervent, 
grateful, decided accents, Thank you, 
no. She should select not largely, but 
with care, and choose and collect the 
works that are really worth while in 
her locality. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
sentiment was developed that small li- 
braries should not become depositories. 

Miss Francis, of the State historical 
library, Topeka, then gave a most in- 
teresting and instructive paper on 
institutions 


Libraries in state 


Kansas has 12 state institutions, nine 
of which are under the supervision of 
the Board of control, and the remain- 
ing three under separate management. 
The libraries of these institutions have 
been of slow growth. 

The hospital for the insane at Osa- 
wattomie, with a population of over 
1200 patients, has a library of 5o00v., 
which includes periodicals. The su- 
perintendent of the hospital selects the 
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books, most of which are fiction. They 
are taking about 25 periodicals. The 
library is very generally used by both 
the inmates and employes, and_ the 
books are found of benefit to the in- 
stitution. 

The Topeka state hospital for the 
insane has over 1000 patients in the 
hospital and a library of some 4Igv. 
In addition to this, a large number of 
periodicals are subscribed for, and 
much literature is contributed by friends 
in Topeka. The greatest per cent is 
standard fiction. 

The hospital for epileptics at Par- 
sons has a population of 355 patients. 
No library as yet, but one soon to be 
established. 

The state industrial school for boys 
at Topeka has 200 boys and a library 
of about 968 v. They keep an acces- 
sion book and a simple shelf list. The 
institution is taking some periodicals. 
The library is largely juvenile, since 
the boys are under 16 years of age 
when sent and seldom remain to the 
age limit of 21 years. The bovs pub- 
lish a paper and now have a monthly 
edition of 375 copies. 

The industrial school for girls at Be- 
loit has a library of 2258v., with a 
population of 180 inmates. <A_ very 
small per cent of the library is fiction, 
and while the collection is miscellane- 
ous, it is built along iines most helpful 
to the development of character. They 
are taking 15 copies of the Youths’ 
Companion. 

The school for feeble-minded youth at 
Winfield has 360 children in the institu- 
tion and the library contains 326 v., 90 
per cent of which is fiction. 

The soldier’s orphans’ home at Atch- 
ison has as yet made no_ provision 
for a library, the books they have, be- 
ing donated. There are 148 children in 
the home. There should be great pos- 
sibilities for a children’s library here. 

The state school for the deaf at 
Olathe, as is also the state school for 
the blind, is an educational one, and 
not an asylum. No pupils are kept at 


the school during the yearly vacations. 
There are about 250 pupils enrolled at 
the school for the deaf and the library 
consists of 2200 v. They have a gen- 
eral collection of books, but are ‘on the 
lookout for juvenile literature particu- 
larly. Creating the reading habit in 
the deaf is one of the difficulties of 
their education. 

The school for the blind at Kansas 
City has this year an average attend- 
ance of 75. There are about 2500 Vv. 
in the library and it is kept up by ap- 
propriation from the United States 
government, no state appropriation ever 
having been made for the purchase of 
point books. It is miscellaneous and 
is intended to be supplemental for the 
regular school work. Several copies of 
the Matilda Zeigler Magazine for the 
Blind are received, also copies of the 
Young People’s Herald, a_ religious 
publication printed in New York point. 
A sufficient number of the Sunday 
School Weekly, an abstract of Pelou- 
bet’s notes, is-taken to conduct the 
Sunday school services. This institu- 
tion is preparing to loan books from 
its library to responsible blind people 
over the state, using the United States 
franking privilege granted by the gov- 
ernment. 

The state penitentiary at Lansing re- 
ports 5413 v. in the library. So-called 
light literature has the greatest circula- 
tion. The statistics for 1g06 shows 
the fiction circulation as 15,828. Re- 
ligion followed with a circulation of 
1814 books, science 1702, travel 1289 
and poetry 1282. This report is an 
exceedingly good one and shows be- 
sides system, a deep interest in the 
work and an effort to raise the stand- 
ard of literature read by men in the 
prison. : 

The staté soldier's home at Ft. 
Dodge has a library of 1200v., takes 
15 monthly magazines. 15 weekly, 10 
semi-weekly and four daily papers. 

The industrial  reformatory at 
Hutchinson ‘has a library of 2602 v., 
with a population of 400 prisoners. 
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The books are such as would be found 
in the average public library. Are 
classified by the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, main divisions only being used. 
They have a printed catalog. A form 
of discipline at the reformatory said 
to be very efficacious is to deprive the 
offending prisoner of the use of the 
library for a time commensurate with 
the offense. 

The greater per cent of these libra- 
ries is fiction, but what does it matter 
if through that door comes the knowl- 
edge and love of books? 

Some students of this phase of li- 
brary work advocate 60 per cent fic- 
tion for all institutions except the hos- 
pitals for the insane and the soldiers’ 
homes. These to have 75 per cent. 
‘or the insane, it is entertainment that 
is sought; the getting them away from 
hallucinations that blind; from the cen- 
tral thought constantly reiterated that 
has proved their mental undoing. 
Would not the yellowest of yellow- 
backed novels be sanctified if it achieved 
such an end? And the old soldier? 
Well, the old soldiers have surely 
earned the right to read “any old stuff” 
they may want to and they are too old 
to reform anyway. 

Mrs Delia E. Brown gave a_ short 
report of the A. L. A. meeting of 1907, 
and urged that as many as_ possible 
plan tod attend the 1908 meeting to be 
held at Lake Minnetonka. 

This report was followed by a two- 
minute report from new libraries and 
of new features in old. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Clara Francis, Topeka; 
vice-presidents, Mrs Rosa N. Hibbard, 
Topeka ; Dora Renn, Lawrence; Rebecca 
Kiner, Hiawatha; member at large, Mrs. 
Sara Judd Greenman, Kansas City; sec- 
retary, Nellie G. Beatty, Lawrence; 
treasurer, Mrs Delia FE. Brown, Salina. 

The advisory committee for 1907-8 
is as follows: Mrs Sara Judd Green- 
man, chairman, Carrie M. Watson and 
J. L. King. 


Mrs ‘Greenman invited the associa- 


tion to hold its next meeting in the 
two Kansas cities. This will be a 
joint meeting with the Missouri library 
association. Miss Sheldon of Ottawa 
asked for the 1909 meeting. 

At the evening meeting, Arthur E, 
Bostwick, chief of the circulating de- 
partment of the New York public li- 
brary and president of the American 
library association, delivered an address 
on Library associations in general and 
the American library association in par- 
ticular. 

Mr Bostwick urged librarians to be- 
come members of the A. L. A. and to 
help in every way possible with the 
work it is trving to accomplish. 

An association, like a man, should 
seek to do the work that lies before it 
with all its strength, and to keep that 
strength at its maximum of efficiency. 
So doing, it may rest content, that be 
its accomplishment large or small, its 
place in the history of human endeavor 
is worthy and secure. 

On Friday morning the librarians 
were taken over the city in automobiles, 
a delightful finish to a very successful 
meeting. 

Nettie G. Beatty, Sec’y. 

Minnesota—The second meeting of the 
Twin City library club for the season of 
1907-8 was held in Minneapolis, Decem- 
ber 3, the first meeting having been 
merged with the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota library association, which oc- 
curred in St Paul and Minneapolis the 
last week in September. 

lortvy members were present at sup- 
per, which was served in the children’s 
room of the. Minneapolis public library. 
Following the supper a brief business 
session was held, with Miss Countryman, 
president of the club, in the chair. Miss 
Countryman, as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to make an 
effort to secure the A. L. A. conference 
at Minnetonka, reported the successful 
outcome of the work assigned to the 
committee and suggested that the next 
task before the club was the perfection 
of local arrangements for the conference. 
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Upon motion of Mr Gerould, it was 


voted that a general committee of three 
should bé appointed by the president to 
have charge of all local arrangements, 
with power to appoint such sub-commit- 
tees as are found necessary. 

The program of work for the coming 
year was discussed, the executive com- 
mittee reporting that the programs 
would include a general study of the 
arts allied to bookmaking, such as book 
illustration, printing and binding. 

The club then adjourned to the Bureau 
of engraving, where a delightful evening 
was spent examining the various proc- 
esses used in photo reproduction, from 
the preparation of the drawing or photo- 
graph to the finishing of the half-tone 
plate. 

Ciara F. BaLpwin, Secy. 

North Dakota—The second = annual 
meeting of the North Dakota library 
association was held at Grand Forks, 
November 1-2, with representatives 
present from libraries in Minnesota as 
well as North Dakota. 

The meeting opened at the public 
library with an address of welcome by 
the president of the association, Prof. 
Frank J. Thompson. <A delightful pa- 
per on the Child and the library was 
read by Ida Schaefer, librarian of the 
Fargo public library. This paper was 
followed by an interesting and helpful 
one on Reference work in the small 
library, by Mabel G. West of the Valley 
City normal library. The paper on the 
Relation of the high schoo] to the li- 
brary, by Leroy Jackson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Larimore, was excellent 
and brought out a great deal of dis- 
cussion because of the stress the author 
of the paper laid upon the dependence 
of the high school upon the library. 

A paper on Public documents, read 
by Mrs Ethel McVeety of the Agricul- 
tural college, was most instructive and 
interesting. The afternoon — session 
ended with a discussion of Mrs Mc- 
Veety’s paper, after which the visitors 
were driven about to see the city. 

An address on Reading, by Prof. 
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Gottfried E. Hult of the State univer- 
sity, was given at the Public library in 
the evening, to which a large and ap- 
preciative audience listened. A _recep- 
tion was given to the visitors by the 
Board of directors of the Public li- 
brary, during which time all were 
given an opportunity of seeing the 1:- 
brary and an exhibition of Indian pic- 
tures, taken and loaned by Dr O. G. 
Libby of the State historical society. 

The morning session of Saturday was 
opened with a paper on A socialized 
library, by Dr John M., Gillette of the 
State university, which contained much 
“food for thought” along the line of 
the cooperation that should exist be- 
tween the townspeople and the library. 
A business meeting followed, at which 
the executive committee was elected as 
follows: Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, 
president; Mabel G. West, Valley City, 
vice-president ; Elizabeth Abbott, Grand 
Forks, secretary-treasurer; Dr Max 
att, Fargo, and George F. Strong, 
University. 

A short and interesting talk was 
given by Zana K. Miller, outlining the 
work to be undertaken by the newly 
organized State library commission, to 
direct which Miss Miller has lately been 
appointed. 

The afternoon and closing session 
was held at the state university, where 
a reception was extended and an op- 
portunity given to see the buildings and 
inspect the University library. The 
meeting was opened with a paper by 
Dr O. G. Libby on the North Dakota 
historical society. Dr Libby’s paper 
was followed by one by H. C. Fish of 
Bismarck on a Legislative reference li- 
brary, mentioning the possibilities of 
such a library in North Dakota. George 
F. Strong, librarian of the university 
library, spoke of the collection of Scan- 
dinavian literature in the library, espe- 
cially the Icelandic literature, which is 
perhaps the second largest and_ best 
collection in the United States. <A 
short address was made on the North 
Dakota state library commission by 
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Walter L. Stockwell, superintende1.t of 
public instruction, after which a round- 
table was conducted by Zana K. Miller 
and Elizabeth Abbott. 

EvizaAzetH Apsott, Sec’y-Treas. 

Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania free 
library commission held a round-table 
meeting for the libraries in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia at Drexel institute, Nov. 
21, 1907. Two papers were given at 
the morning session. The first, on 
Library housekeeping, by Jean Middle- 
ton, of the Apprentice’s library, of Phil- 
adelphia; and the second, on Library 
makeshifts, by Helen B. Schmitz, of 
the Cotishohocken free library. Both 
papers were written largely from per- 
sonal experience and provoked a lively 
debate. 

The afternoon meeting was opened 
by Miss Kroeger, of Drexel institute, 
with a discussion of the new code for 
cataloging a small library, and this was 
followed by a question box presided 
over by Sarah B. Askew of the New 
Jersey commission. Both Miss Kroe- 
ger’s talk and the question box aroused 
not a little good-humored difference of 
opinion, Later in the afternoon tea and 
cakes were served by the students of 
the Drexel institute library school. 

The evening session was devoted to 
the subject of library advertising. 
Arthur L. Bailey, of Wilmington, read 
a paper based on his experience in the 
Wilmington library and = gave many 
practical suggestions for a small hi 
brary. 


Public Document Queries 

“To collect documents is one mode of sery 
ing your country, and to remember the con 
tents of a document is another.” (George 
Eliot in Middlemarch. ) 

Because many small libraries have a 
confusion of public documents, there is 
much perplexity as to what course to 
pursue in regard to them that shall re- 
duce them to a state of order and a 
consequent useful collection. Questions 
in regard to them are being asked over 
and over until it has seemed best to col- 


lect in one place the answers, so that 
there may be a saving of time and labor 
by having in print the answers to these 
questions, to which inquirers may be 
referred. 

Evervone is cordially invited to use 
this department, and all questions will 
be given the same attention as though 
a personal answer were sent. 

Questions should be sent to the edi 
tor of this department, A. R. Hasse, 
425 Lafayette street, New York City. 
Signatures will be considered  con- 
fidential and will be answered, as far 
as possible, in order of receipt. In the 
answers to questions concerning arrange- 
ment and matters other than cataloging 
it will be stated whether the library from 
which the question emanates is a public, 
reference or college library. 

Question 1. Will you kindly indicate 
what official author this and other or 
derly books should have? Although this 
is a private publication, an official entry 
seems due the official matter, 

Orderly book of that portion of that Ameri 
can army stationed at or near Williamsburg, 
Va., under the command of General Andrew 
Lewis, from March 18, 1776, to Aug. 28, 1776, 
printed from the original manuscript, with 
notes and introduction by Charles Campbell, 
esq. Richmond, privately printed, 1860. His 
torical documents from the Old Dominion, 
no, I, Xl. 100 pp. sq. Oo 

Orderly books correspond to the vari 
ous series of orders, general orders, spe 
cial orders, etc., issuing from the War 
Department today. The term “orderly 
book” is applied, however, only to this 
sort of record kept by the officers of the 
continental army. All the official publi 
cations of this period, 1 e, that of the 
Continental Congress, are fairly well 
known. Thev easily divide themselves 
into two groups, viz: Collected docu 
ments, as the Journals, and Uncollected 
or Individual documents, 

Whatever official author heading a hl 
brary may adopt for the Continental 
Congress, it is well to keep these two 
groups of publications separated by 
means of guide cards. The arrange- 
ment of the uncollected or individual 
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documents should then be by date, not 
alphabetical by title. In addition to the 
official author the title cited by the writer 
would naturally require a title entry and 
a series, as well as a subject entry. No 
orderly books are found in Ford’s bibli- 
ograph of the Continental Congress. | 
am not aware that any were contem- 
poraneously published. It may be ques- 
tioned by some whether they should 
properly be given an official author at 
all. 

Question 2. Are the charters repre- 
sented by the following cataloged cor- 
rectly as to author as they now stand, 
or should they be put under Mass. char- 
ters or Mass. Bay, or what? . 

Great Britain. Crown. William III and 
Mary. 

The charter of the province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England. [1692.] 12 pp. 
(In Mass. Bay Colony and Province. General 
Court. Acts and laws. Boston. 1742-58.) 

* * * 

Great Britain. Crown. George I. 

The explanatory charter granted by His 
Majesty King George [to the province of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, 1726]. 
(In Massachusetts Bay Colony and province. 
General Court. Acts and laws. Pref. pp. 13- 
14. Boston. 1742-58.) 

A charter js the organic act of a cor- 
poration. This may be a railroad com- 
pany, a monastery, a town or city or a 
sritish province. It is not an enactment 
of the corporation, so, technically, the 
corporation can hardly be spoken of, in 
this case, as the official author. But the 
instrument, granted by a higher legisla- 
tive power, and giving administrative 
life to the corporation, is more properly 
associated with the grantee than with 
the grantor. It is proper to enter all 
charters under the corporation chartered. 
The two instances cited by the writer 
are the royal charter and the explana- 
tory charter of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. I do not think there is 
much uniformity among libraries in the 
form of author entry for the British colo- 
nies. Wherever a library enters what 
publications it may have of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, there it should en- 
ter the charter of that province. 


News from the Field 
Canada 

Mrs Charlotte Nichols has left, by will, 
property to the value of $20,000 for the 
Public library at Peterboro, Ont. 

A resolution recently introduced and 
adopted by the Public library board of 
Woodstock, Ont., declares the recent in- 
crease in postage on United States peri- 
odicals to be a mistake, adding: 

“The attempt to force on the Canadian peo- 
ple a preference for the literature belonging to 
another and far continent was unwise and 
calculated to defeat its own purpose. The Ca- 
nadian people are naturally more interested in 
the affairs of the American continent than in 
the affairs of any other part of the world, 
and they most naturally depend on the litera- 
ture of the North American continent for both 
their enlightenment and their entertainment. 
More than that, there is danger that the very 
attempt to force British periodicals on a free 
people will have the very opposite effect from 
that intended.” 

In discussing the matter of accommo- 
dation in case the A. L. A. meeting of 
1909 is held in Canada a letter recently 
received from Ottawa states that all diffi- 
culties in the way of the proposed new 
hotel have been removed and the project 
is already under way. 

“The Grand Trunk is spending a mil- 
lion on the new station and a million 
and a half to two millions on the hotel, 
which is to be called the Chateau Laurier. 
The architect, Gilbert of New York, has 
promised that the hotel will be completed 
in the spring of 1909, so that, barring 
accidents, we can count on it as head- 
quarters. It is to stand in Major’s Hill 
park, facing the Parliament buildings, 
with the Ottawa river 150 feet below 
and the Laurentians in the background 
—about as fine a site as could be found 
anywhere. The hotel will be connected 
with the station by a subway.” 

Central Atlantic 

EK. Louise Rockwood, New York ’07, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Olean, N. Y. 

Arne Kildal, B. L. S., New York ’o7, 
has been appointed assistant in the cata- 
log division of the Library of Congress. 
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For three months past Mr Kildal has 
been assisting as catalog reviser at Yale 
university library. 


Jennie A, Witmer has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Helen Louise Mudge, New York ’07, 
has been appointed assistant in the Pub- 
lic library of the District Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Maryland state library commis- 
sion has engaged J. Herbert Stabler as 
field secretary. He will endeavor to 
organize, library associations in com- 
munities where none exist. 

The Wilmington institute free library, 
Wilmington, Del., has fitted up a room 
for the use of blind patrons, with a spe- 
cial attendant in charge. The city coun- 
cil has appropriated $1250 for it. 


The Public library of Washington, 
D. C., has established a musical section. 
This has been established by the co- 
operation of manufacturers of the music 
rolls. These music rolls for automatic 
piano playing will be loaned the same as 
books. 


Bertha S. Wildman of Madison, 
N. J., has been appointed secretary to 
Anderson H. Hopkins, librarian at the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, to succeed 
Mabel A. Frothingham. The latter is 
to be married soon to W. G. Ball of 
Detroit, at her home in Augusta, Me. 

The Yonkers (N. Y.) public library 
has opened a teachers’ room, shelving 
there all books, periodicals and reports 
relating to education, useful to teachers. 
A system of traveling libraries has been 
supplied to the outlying engine houses 
with gratifying success, having a circu- 
lation, among the six houses, of 5183 v. 
The total circulation for the library was 
160,709 V. 

The report of the Library of Congress 
for 1907 is one of continued growth and 
well-balanced extension in its work. The 
book accessions amount to 64,504 v., 
while the total entries in the copyright 


division reached 123,829. About gooo 
carefully selected Japanese works on lit- 
erature, history and Japanese institutions 
were added in addition to the Yudin li- 
brary referred to elsewhere. The di- 
vision of manuscripts received a number 
of most valuable collections of material, 
both by gifts and by purchase. Quite 
a considerable number of public docu- 
ments, gifts of foreign governments, as 
well as state and local governments, have 
been added. The division of prints had 
an accession of 39,546 photographs, 
etchings and engravings. Inter-library 
loans last year included 106 libraries in 
33 different states. The library has 
reached the rank of third in point of 
size. 


In the report of the librarian of Con- 
gress, the most important accesion to the 
library during the past year is said to 
have been the private library of Gen- 
nadius Vasilievich Yudin of Krasno- 
arsk, Siberia. It comprises over 80,000 
v.—all relating to Russia and Siberia, 
and all save about 12,000 in the Russian 
language. The collection has not yet 
been tested by the use of investigators. 
A full estimate of its resources must 
await such a test. 

Krasnoiarsk being in the heart of Si- 
beria—near Lake Baikal—the question 
of transportation to Washington was a 
serious one. Over 500 packing case 
were required, which had to be made to 
order. The route selected was via Euro- 
pean Russia and Germany to Hamburg. 
Three months were occupied with the 
manufacture of cases and the packing. 
The shipment started on February 6 and 
on April 6 the entire collection was 
safely stored in the basement of the Li- 
brary of Congress building, 








Central 
Three new branch public libraries are 
to be opened by the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) public library. 


Helen Kennedy, for the past vear or- 
ganizer of the Public library of Kewa- 
lll., has been elected librarian to 
Miss Gray, who resigned on 


nee, 
succeed 
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account of ill health after many vears of 
successful service. 


Elizabeth Ellis, for 16 years refer- 
ence librarian of Public library, Peoria, 
Ill., has resigned her position. 


Frances Hunter, a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve library school, has been 
appointed librarian of the Steel high 
school, Dayton, Ohio. 

Josephine Powell, for 12 years libra- 
rian of St Peter, Minn., has resigned 
her position. Marion Tyler has been 
elected to the vacancy. 


O. S. Rice of Deerfield, Wis., has been 
appointed librarian of the school libra- 
ries in Wisconsin in charge of Superin- 
tendent of public instruction Cary. 

Anna R. Phelps, for five years with 
the Winona technical institute of Indi- 
ana, has resigned to become library or- 
ganizer under the direction of the New 
York state library. 

Mrs Kate A. Henderson, for eight 
years past librarian of Joliet, Ill., died 
December 19. She was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Joliet schools and 
vas favorably known as an educator. 

Alice Goddard, formerly of the 
Youngstown (Ohio) children’s library, 
will take charge of similar work in the 
Des Moines public library during the 
winter. Ruth Gatch, regular librarian 
in charge, will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia. 

The annual report of the St Louis 
public library shows a total circulation 
for home use of 1,124,716. During the 
year 35,550 v. were added to the library, 
making a total of 222,780v. on the 
shelves; number of cardholders, 64,804; 
income from city for library purposes 
was $191,409. 

The new library building of Earlham 
college, Richmond, Ind., was dedicated 
December 3, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Addresses were made by D. C. 
Brown, state librarian; C, R. Hadley, 
secretary of Public library commission ; 
Mrs A. L. Bernhardt, librarian Morri- 


ibraries 


son-Reeves library, and by Harlow Lin- 
ley, librarian of Earlham college. 


The annual report of the Galesburg 
(Ill.) public library shows a total cir- 
culation of 122,720 v.; 33,750 Vv. on the 
shelves; 126,700 visitors during the 
year; 1221 books added to the library; 
1405 card holders, of which 824 were 
new. During the vear 937 books were 
sent to the four class-room libraries. 
The library receives, regularly, 180 peri- 
odicals. 


The thirty-first annual report of the 
Public school library of Columbus, 
Ohio, shows a year of great activity. 
The number of books in the library is 
68,369. During the year the total cir- 
culation was 274,927v. The library 
was opened 306 days. Every school 
building in the city has a reference li- 
brary belonging to the central library, 
but housed permanently in its own 
school building. 


The Public library commission of In- 
diana will hold its summer school for 
1908 at Earlham college, Richmond, Ind., 
instead of at Winona Lake, as hereto- 
fore. Earlham college has just com- 
pleted a very good college library build- 
ing. The library facilities at the col- 
lege are above the average, while the 
Richmond public library, one of the good 
libraries of the state, will be of the 
greatest value to the school. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Lansing, Mich., gives the circulation 
for the past year as 43,807, with 18,- 
506 v. on the shelves and 809 borrowers. 
The library receives 120 current peri- 
odicals. From the rental collection of 
438 v. $129.83 was netted. Seven or- 
ganizations have had special use of the 
building ; exhibitions of school work and 
manual training have been held; 34 
story-hour periods were held at the main 
library. 

The Cincinnati public library finds the 
use of the stereopticon helpful in nearly 
every phase of its work. The last use 
to which it has been put is in teaching 
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cataloging in the training class which 
the library conducts. The apprentices 
are trained in the use of the catalog by 
stereopticon views of various kinds of 
cards thrown on the screen, the instruc- 
tor describing the card and its use 
meanwhile. It saves much teaching and 
study of sample cards. 


A. T. Wells, who had charge of the 
library in Fairfield, Iowa, from 1862 to 
1896, died November 3. 

Mr. Wells’ services were highly val- 
ued by those interested in libraries in 
Iowa. He was a man of sterling quali- 
ties, much ability in many lines and 
contributed freely and heartily to every 
movement for the betterment, not only 
of his town, but of the state. Dis- 
tinguished citizens of Iowa speak in the 
highest terms of what his lifework 
meant to the cause of free books in Iowa. 


The report of the Indiana library com- 
mission for the past year states that the 
commission has now about 6500 v. of 
which last year 13,227 v. were circulated 
through traveling libraries. The work 
has a steady growth. During the year 
eight libraries were opened and two li- 
brary boards completed organization. 
Merica Hoagland, who has been con- 
nected with the commission since its 
formation, has resigned her position 
and her duties will be assumed here- 
after by the permanent _ secretary, 
Chalmers Hadley. 

November 2 was Library day in the 
Public library of Dubuque, Iowa. The 
program was presented by representa- 
tives from the various clubs of the city. 
Each representative reported on. the 
books in the library dealing with the sub- 
ject in which their particular club was 
interested. After each talk there was a 
discussion and the greatest interest was 
manifested. The educational division of 
the Woman’s club and the Kindergarten 
school announced that they would fur- 
nish story-tellers for the new work that 
was begun in this line on December 1. 
A circular has been sent to the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the public schools 
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offering special privileges and lists for 
the use of teachers and schools. 


The University of Illinois has re- 
cently bought the complete library of 
Wilhelm Dittenberger, who for 32 years 
was professor of classical philology in 
the University of Halle. The library 
numbers all told 5600 titles. It is rich 
in epigraphical and paleological works 
and covers very thoroughly the wide 
field of classical philology, containing 
works in the several departments of the 
Indo-European languages, comparative 
literature, history of ancient peoples, 
geography and chronology. The library 
contains also a collection of between 
four and five thousand programs and 
dissertions in the field of classical philol- 
ogy. The library has not been allowed 
to deteriorate because of disuse, but is 
the library of a man who was continually 
at work till the time of his death and 
contains the most recently published 
works in the field of study for which it 
was gathered. 

South 


Lena Mingea, librarian’ of Carnegie 
library, Bessemer, Ala., has resigned her 
position. 


The first of the three branches of the 
New Orleans (La.) public library, which 
have been given to that city by Andrew 
Carnegie, was opened November 25. A 
program of addresses was presented and 
at the conclusion the building was 
thrown open to the inspection of the pub- 
lic. 


The Texas library association has is- 
sued a list of duplicates prepared by the 
duplicate exchange committee of the as- 
sociation. This list is sent to the libra- 
ries of the state with the hope of estab- 
lishing coOperation between libraries de- 
siring books and libraries stocked with 
duplicates. The list does not contain 
fiction, but is made up largely of solid 
material and is about equally divided be- 
tween biography and Poole’s sets. The 
name of the library having the duplicate 
and the price expected are given. 
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West 
The new Carnegie library of Madi- 
son, S. D., was opened to the public on 
the evening of November 12. 
Nellie Ireton has been appointed as- 


sistant librarian at the Carnegie library,’ 


Boise, Idaho. 
Pacific Coast 

Milton J. Ferguson, New York ’o1-2, 
has resigned his position as librarian 
of Oklahoma university to succeed Wil- 
liam R, Watson as assistant librarian of 
the California state library. 

Stella G. Plimpton, second assistant of 
the Riverside (Cal.) public library, was 
married on November 27 to Lyle T. 
Lewis. Minnie Van Zolenburg was ap- 
pointed to the position of second assist- 
ant. 

Foreign 

The Cardiff public libraries issues a 
neat booklet containing a list of free pub- 
lic lectures and data relating to them 
delivered in the branch libraries of the 
system during the quarter October-De- 
cember, 1907, together with lists of books 
relating to the subjects of the lectures. 

The daily press reports a meeting 
of booksellers and librarians held in 
Paris recently, to discuss means of 
correcting what was called a miscon- 
ception on the part of English-speak- 
ing countries regarding the character 
of French literature. One of the pro- 
posed plans was to open an agency 
in New York city, where the higher 
class of French literary and scientific 
books will be offered for sale. <A 
reading room will be attached, where 
lectures will present the subject of 
French literature every week. The 
movement is said to have the encour- 
agement of official circles in France. 


For sale—Harper’s monthly magazine, 
in good condition; 84 volumes, $8o. 
First 78 volumes bound in half mo- 
rocco. Remainder unbound. Address 
E. M. Niblack, 109 W. North st., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The particularity of library statistics 
is becoming so minute as to impress the 


observer with the painstaking vigilance 
of librarians and assistants. Sometimes, 
indeed, a gentle amusement is aroused 
by the ingenuity displayed in this de- 
partment of library lore, and the out- 
sider wonders what new task will next 
be imposed upon the indefatigable sta- 
tistician. The Public library of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has begun to keep count of 
the questions propounded in its refer- 
ence room, and now announces a gain 
of 1156 such queries over last year, the 
present year’s total falling little short 
of a myriad, without including  in- 
quiries for books, maps and other pub- 
lications kept in the room. Here, too, 
the contestants in 112 debates were 
furnished with ammunition for their 
argumentative encounters, and the de- 
partment at all times has been crowded 
with information seekers from every 
walk of life. Useful applications of, or 
fruitful deductions from, these as yet 
rather dry statistics are to be hoped for 
some day.—The Dnual. 

Herbert Baillie, librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Wellington, N. Z., has 
been granted a five months’ leave of 
absence to attend the meeting of the 
A. L. A., 1908, and to visit some of 
the more important libraries of North 
America. Mr Baillie has been engaged 
in library service since 1902, and the 
Wellington public library is a growing, 
active institution, 


The form of the copyright bill as ap- 
proved by copyright league: 

When imported, for use and not for sale, 
not more than one copy of any such book 
in any one invoice, in good faith, by or for 
any society or institution incerporated for 
educational, literary philosophical, scientific, 
or religious purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning, or 
for any State, school, college, university, or 
free public library in the United States. 

When such books form parts of libraries 
or collections purchased en bloc for the use 
of societies, institutions, or libraries desig- 
nated in the foregoing paragraph, or form 
parts of the libraries or personal baggage 
belonging to persons or families arriving 
from foreign countries, and are not intended 
for sale. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 











T IS a well-known fact that we have a larger 

and more comprehensive stock of Miscella- 
‘neous Books, Scientific and Technical Books, 
and School and College Text Books than any 
other house in the country. This comprehen- 
sive stock and our very extensive’ experience, 
enable us to render valuable aid to libraries and 
librarians. 

An unusually prompt and intelligent service 
is given to 


LIBRARY ORDERS 





Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
NEW BOOKS will, be sent on request if not 
already received by your library. . 

Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
OF 3,500 VOLUMES. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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You need a perfect 
binder for fastening 
loose leaves in books 


and magazines. We 


Gaylord’s Peerless 
Binder is made from 
an extra strong rope 
fiber paper, stitched 
so that it allows the 
mended leaf to turn 


with perfect free- 


It is so thin that 
the mended portion 
is hardly noticeable 
and so strong that it 


| will wear longer than 


| the rest of the book. 
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| Gaylord’s 


Peerless 


Binder 





= me 
Put up in rolls five 








yards long by one 
inch wide, and three 
yards long by two 
inches wide, in White, 


Manila or Russet 


colors. 

Roe Asa s 4G $ .20 
0 ee ee .50 
PD Xs cea ae KD -90 
1 Doz. Rolls...... 1.50 
3 Doz. Rolls...... 4-25 
6 Doz. Rolls...... 8.00 
12 Doz. Rolls... .. 15.00 


Postage or Express 


Prepaid. 





Gaylord Bros, 


Library Supplies 





220 East Washington Street, 
SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices ‘to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include* 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 




















Bargains in Books for || Library Orders 
LIBRARIES 


‘A Musical Bargain Famous com- for Foreign Books filled at lowest 


; posers and 
their music. 16 volumes. Published at $35.00. 


Our Price $13.50 rates. Of German Books we keep 
: ae paces complete and serenity el the musical 
»00ks that have yet been publistied.’’— Music. a - 
(Circular furnished on application) the largest stock in America. Send 


A Balzac Bargain jYorksof Honore de 

Balzac, translated 
by Catherine Prescott Wormeley. Atheneum for our quotations and catalogues. 
edition, Published at $40.00. Our Price $17.50. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY , 
ee: eae. E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 




















BOOKS (FOR ‘LIBRARIES 





The Wanamaker 3ook Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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L. B. unit wood stack 


A perfect wooden stack at last 





To add additional section or sections, unbolt and take off either end, bolt 


The single unit. ld 
additional unit in place, and bolt end to last section. 


For Reading, Reference and Children’s Rooms. Stronger, handsomer and less 
expensive than built-in shelving, with the great advantage that it may be easily 
and quickly increased in size, or as readily divided for use in different places. 
Both wall and free-standing forms. Heavy quartered oak, any finish. Also made 
in hight for stack room. Send fur descriptive leaflet with prices. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Boston Chicago New York 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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HIS combination rack and file is one of the most attractive, 

practical and economical pieces of library furniture yet devised. 
It comprises a rack for the display of current numbers, and trays or 
drawers of various sizes, cut down at the sides to facilitate handling 
of contents. In each of these drawers six back numbers of ordinary 
thickness can he filed for reference until they are ready for the 
binder. Send for booklet, ‘Periodical Racks.” 


Made in quartered oak, antique finish; other woods to order 
5 ft. rin. high; 5 ft. 1 in. wide; 16 in. deep. 


Thirty-six drawers Pl I hoes 
Two-thirds width, twenty-four drawers 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal st., Boston 
156 Wabash av., Chicago 316 Broadway, New York 


Britain 





Canada and Great 





Twenty-nine saiesrooms in leading cities in United States, 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term “‘ pagan”’ literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 
by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 

lato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ Log and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s ‘Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by — epaens modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “pa ’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution Pf ithics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates 


Price, $2 00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 











THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902. ’03. ’04. 


A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and 4 large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 


(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bouad in Halt Morocco (Thumb /ndex, Express Prepaid), $15.00 
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Public Eibraries 


Begin the New Year Right 


Buy a Writer that Writes Right 











THE NO. 12 HAMMOND 


@ The Original Visible Typewriter. 
@ Simplicity, Superior Workmanship and Material means Durability. 


@ Durability coupled with Superiority means Economy. 


@ Economy is the Road to Wealth. 
@ To become wealthy, use a No. 12 MODEL HAMMOND. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River NEW YORK 











Public Libraries 


What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 


largest book market in the country. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 


lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 


prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Cataogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., 


New York 








Standard Books 


The following volumes, which are among 
our most important publications, should be in 
every Public Library: 

Systematic Theology.—Augustus H. Strong, D. D. 
Part I.—‘‘The Doctrine of God.’”’ Octavo. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

For the Work of the Ministry.—T. Harwood 
Pattison, D. D. Elaborated by his son, Harold 
Pattison. 16mo. Price, $1.50 net. 

The History of Christian Preaching.—T. Har- 
wood Pattison, D. D. 12mo 425 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50 net. 

Public Worship.—T. Harwood Pattison, D. D. 
12mo. Price, 90 cents net. 

Making of the Sermon.—T. Harwood Pattison, 
D:D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

A Manual of Church History.—Albert Henry 
Newman, D.D. 8vo. Two vols. Price, $1.75 
net per volume. 

Current Questions for Thinking Men.—Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, D. D. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The Great Poets and Their Theology.—Augustus 
H. Strong, D. D. 12mo. Price, $2.50. 

The usual discounts given to Libraries. 

For a complete list of our publications send 
for our Catalogue. 


Order from the nearest house 
PHILADELPHIA 


Griffith and Rowland Press 


Boston. New York Chicago, st Louis, Atlanta, Dallas 











Ffeach Lick West Baden Spranits 


- The Ideal Place to Rest— Perfect Hotel 


~ Accommodations. Open the year 


*round. Offers every attraction to 
seekers of Health — Rest — Recreation 











